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Perfected Joint Concealment Increases Sheetrock Sales! 


RECESSED-EDGE SHEETROCK 


THE FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


AND NEW PERF-A-TAPE 


WHO 
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Backed by Vigorous 
USG Advertising—Now! 


@ Profit by featuring and merchandising 
patented Perf-A-Tape and Recessed-Edge 
Sheetrock*! This new perfected system 
of wallboard joint concealment and rein- 
forcement gives your customers every 
assurance of smooth, unbroken walls and 
ceilings—at low cost! And it gives you 
every assurance of a greatly increased 
market for Sheetrock sales—and a greatly 
increased demand! — 

This demand for Perf-A-Tape and Re- 
cessed-Edge Sheetrock construction is 
being still further stimulated by powerful 
USG advertising directly to the people you 
want to reach—Architects, Builders and 
Contractors, and Consumers, in wide- 
spread publications. All are being told how 
Perf-A-Tape and Recessed-Edge Sheet- 
rock construction has solved the problem 
of hiding wallboard joints. 

Make the most of this steadily mounting 
. demand. Stock and display USG Perf- A- 
ee z Pm... Tape and Recessed- Edge Sheetrock —let 
Basement or attic space !s easily converted into attractive rooms this perfected your customers know you have them! 

low-cost way. Result: greater Sheetrock sales for you. : ; 
TESTED AND PROVED! SEE HOW IT worKs_ [here's anearby USG mill or warehouse 
whe ; ready to make immediate delivery. Call 


: today ! 












Four profit-makers that sell together 


1. RECESSED-EDGE SHEETROCK and | 

2. PERF-A-TAPE for smooth walls with rein- ] 
forced and concealed joints | 

3. TEXTONE%, the time-tested, proved texturing ELM 
material J. A. 


4. TEXOLITE*, the New Principle Paint for col- 
oriul, distinctive interiors at low cost 


When the sheets are nailed in place, the re- This channel is filled with a special cement, 
cessed edges form a channel at each joint. which is quickly and easily applied. 


*Registered Trade-marks 

RECOMMEND USG PERF-A-TAPE AND RECESSED- Uns ma 

EDGE SHEETROCK CONSTRUCTION . . . THOROUGHLY | 

TESTED, PROVED AND PATENTED . . . IDEAL FOR 4 
MODERNIZATION AND REPAIR 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices: 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


* 





Perf-A-Tape, a patented strong perforated Cement is applied over Perf-A-Tape and sand- 
fiber tape with chamfered edges, is embedded papered evenly, assuring a smooth surface 
in the cement. for any decoration. 
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Neither Lumbermen Nor 
Their Product Is “All 


n” 
Wet,” Says Salesman 
RECENT NEWSPAPER adver- 


tisement of a large retail concern 

stressing the evils that result from 
the use of “wet lumber” in house con- 
struction, and featuring the fact that all 
of its own stock is subjected to moisture 
test, is criticized by a reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as being calcu- 
lated to create in the mind of consumers 
the idea that the average lumber dealer 
“doesn’t know his stuff”; for if he did, 
the stressing of dry lumber, as a selling 
point, would lack force, as it of course is, 
or should be, universally understood that 
all lumber entering into construction 
should be dried to the proper moisture 
content for its purpose; and the climate 
where it is to be used. Our subscriber, 
a lumber salesman of long experience, 
takes up the cudgels “In the defense of 
the manufacturers of all kinds of lum- 
ber,” thus: 


“As an attempt to explain to the gen- 
eral public, especially those who are at 
present contemplating building or pur- 
chasing homes, let it be said that seldom 
is it a case of wet lumber that is the cause 
of so many cracks and other serious de- 
fects in houses or other buildings.” 


He then proceeds to raise a novel and 
very interesting point—one which we 
think deserves study and investigation, to 
the end that lumber, whether wet or dry, 
may not be called upon to bear the blame 
for conditions which, if our reader’s 
thesis is correct, should sometimes be 
charged to other factors seldom men- 
tioned in that connection. He points out 
that “the builder or buyer of a house 
should look to the sort of ground on 
which the building has been erected. In 
some instances the ground is undermined 
or filled to levels to suit the builder’s idea 
of what will support the structure, which 
is rushed to completion and sold in a 
hurry. Soon the ground settles and that 
—not wet lumber—causes the many 
troubles of the owner. 


“Not one lumber buyer in a hundred 
buys until he is assured that he is to 
receive seasoned stock. Very few if any 
lumber buyers enjoy preference, or spe- 
cial favor, as to getting shipments of dry 
lumber. And all millwork manufacturers 
see to it that seasoned lumber is used in 
their products. 

“Building contractors do not as a rule 
have any trouble in securing dry lum- 
ber, and quite a good percentage of them 
favor different lumber dealers each time 
they purchase. 

“Lumbermen, whether they be manu- 
facturers or retailers, very seldom mis- 
represent what they offer in any line of 
building material, and this is especially 
true of lumber, for every good dealer is 
very proud of the cherished reputation 
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of being 
standing. 

“Tf the buying public will accept the 
average lumberman as a worthy confi- 
dant, they will always be satisfied, and 
quite generally convinced that as a class 
the lumbermen know the merits and 
qualities of every species of timber. Lum- 
ber is indeed an interesting subject. Sel- 
dom will the public find the lumberman, 
or his product, ‘all wet.’ 

“This letter is written by a salesman 
who has sold dry red cypress lumber for 
over a quarter of a century.” 


lumber merchants of high 





VOICE OF THE READER 


Referring to your recent article and edi- 
torial on the subject of making lumber to fit 
the requirements, | believe you would be 
interested in studying the fact that Chicago 
lumber yards are now putting on the market 
specially selected and dry 2x10-inch for floor 
joists and a lower grade for roof joists, with 
the distinct warning that the roof joists are 
not to be used for floor joists. This appears 
to be a very praiseworthy proposition, and 
one that could be well followed throughout 
the country, but the question arises, Why 
hasn't the manufacturers’ association devel- 
oped a grade that covers this product? In 
other words, if a special grade is needed for 
floor and roof joists, shouldn't the associa- 
tion come along and make a grade for it 
and put it publicly on the market? 

Here is another interesting incident. | 
am about to re-roof my house. Ninety per- 
cent of the roofers that | called up for 
prices want to sell me prepared roofing in 
addition to putting it on. What is there in 
the distribution methods of the prepared 
roofing people to encourage the roofers to 
sell their product rather than wood shingles? 
—A. FLETCHER MARSH, Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 


| know there are quite a number of honest, 
conscientious men of near middle age who 
would like very much to be in business for 
themselves, but the burden of a family 
(which is necessary if humanity is to exist 
and if houses are to be needed) and the 
last economic holocaust have held them 
down so that sufficient capital can not be 
accumulated. 

| fall into the above class, and men in 
our situation surely would have more pep 
and push than men older who are much 
better fixed and might retire if there was a 
safe way for them to do so. 

There are quite a number of material pro- 
ducers and manufacturers who have substan- 
tial reserves that could be pooled. Care- 
fully investigated prospective owners who 
borrowed from the fund should be required 
to buy merchandise from the donors as 
much as possible—barring collusion among 
the donors on prices. 

For myself, | have spent twenty-two years 
in selling, building, painting, accumulating 
data of various sorts, etc., preparatory to a 
business of my own, and it is very discourag- 
ing to be deprived so long. 

Why can not the lumbermen sponsor a 
non-profit organization for us fellows who 
want to get in? A small charge for services 
is expected, and a time limit for return must 
be set. 

lf nothing more could be done, a bureau 
of exchange could be set up to which pros- 
pective owners could apply, and be put 
directly in touch with an owner wishing to 
retire, who would turn his yard over on a 
payment basis until stock, equipment and 
property were paid for—sort of silent part- 
ner proposition—A CENTRAL WEST SUB- 
SCRIBER. 
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Flooring Manufacturer 
Expresses Views 


on Discounts 


HAT’S WRONG WITH prevail- 
Wine discount practices, in the oak 

flooring industry especially? The 
question is raised, and answered, in a 
letter written the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN by Wm. J. Lockwood, of the George 
C. Griffith Stave Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
who lays down the major proposition 
that “The complete elimination of dis- 
counts to dealers would be a blessing to 
everyone, from mill to user, the whole- 
saler in particular.” His letter presents 
so comprehensive a picture of a situation 
in which many manufacturers and whole- 
salers, as well as retailers, are interested, 
that we feel that we can hardly do better 
in the way of an editorial on this subject 
than to quote it: 

“From time to time we receive letters 
from wholesalers asking for quotations 
on Lockwood oak flooring. More often 
than otherwise our prices are reported as 
not meeting competitive prices in their 
territory. The wholesaler blames the 
mills for selling direct to retailers, allow- 
ing them the customary wholesale com- 
mission. It is probably true that the re- 
tailer can get along just as well without 
the commission, for it is doubtful that 
the ultimate user receives the benefit, ex- 
cept possibly in heavily populated dis- 
tricts where competition among dealers 
is to be considered. The complete elimi- 
nation of discounts to dealers would be 
a blessing to everyone from mill to user, 
the wholesaler in particular. 

“Subject to correction, we believe that 
the smaller producers are the ones that 
started giving commissions to dealers and 
were followed by the larger mills—the re- 
verse could be true. 

“Mills large and small have periods of 
the year when inventories are excessive 
and cash reserves low. If all the facts 
were known that condition might be 
found to be chronic. With this in mind, 
the seller wants to place his product 
where he will obtain payment the quick- 
est. He thinks of the wholesaler who is 
supposed to send him 80 percent of the 
value of his product the same day he re- 
ceives invoice and bill of lading from mill. 
If wholesaler does not send payment at 
once so millman can meet his payroll, 
then millman is probably forced to 
pledge the invoice and pay another dis- 
count. He then decides to give the dealer 
all or part of commission he would pay 
wholesaler, and pledge the invoice ren- 
dered dealer and be ahead. 

“Wholesalers are needed, but are, we 
think, losing business that they might ob- 
tain if that entire branch of the industry 
would mend its way of handling mill 
accounts. Recently we sent the follow- 
ing letter to all our wholesalers: 


Wholesale terms as you will know pro- 
vides for payment of 80 percent of esti- 
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What Do You Think About It? 


























A READER OF THIS department sends cartoon shown on this page, with 
the inquiry “What Do You Think About It?” Well, we think it is a clever por- 
trayal of a current situation that will bear careful study by all who have at heart 
the true interests of industry and labor. It does seem as though it were about time 
that the humble owner of a business—the man who provides the payroll, and pays 
the taxes, were given a little consideration, to the end that he may continue to 
provide employment and revenue if for no other reason. 


* * Xx 


A HECK OF A situation” the Portland Oregonian calls the “labor mess” 
involving sawmills in that area. An amazing fact is, according to that 
journal, that there is no quarrel about wages, hours, or other working conditions 
provided by the owners of the mills that are closed down on account of labor 
troubles. On the other hand, there is demand for the products of the mills, and 
orders are waiting to be filled; yet pickets prevent the moving of lumber from the 
yards, threatening violence if attempted, and several thousand employees are kept 
from work, all on account of a jurisdictional dispute; in other words, a quarrel 
between two groups of labor leaders for the domination of workers in the industry. 
This is only one of many instances of how recovery is being hindered, employment 
held down, and the welfare of workers and their families, as well as of the em- 
ployers, jeopardized by the tyrannical attitude of over-ambitious and too often 
unscrupulous, labor leaders. 
* Ok OF 


No AGENCY OF the Federal Government enjoys higher esteem by all 
informed persons, for its efficiency and scientific integrity than does the United 
States Bureau of Standards. It is the “Supreme Court” in questions involving 
scientific research for the establishment of standards. Therefore, of potential sig- 
nificance and interest, in relation to possibility of improving of housing conditions 
through reduction of costs by improved methods of construction, is the appropria- 
tion by the last Congress of $300,000 to the Bureau for a study of technical prob- 
lems in house building. Small as is the amount in comparison with the huge 
sums voted for other uses, it should at least afford a start in’ a field of research 
in which the lumber industry is vitally interested. 


* * * 


Tu E LOUISIANA LAW taxing chain stores on a graduated scale based on the 
number of units operated under one management, which was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a decision handed down last May, differs in 
at least one important particular from the licensing taxes now imposed by twenty- 
odd States, in that the Louisiana levy is based on the number of units under one 
management in the entire United States, rather than only those within the bound- 
aries of a State. The Court’s decision of course opens the way for other States 
to follow this principle. In this decision is seen a possible crisis for the chain store 
business as at present organized. In that it permits States to reach beyond their 
own borders for a basis upon which to levy a purely domestic tax, the decision 
may fairly be said to be revolutionary. The attempt in some States to bring into 
the chain store category, for purposes of taxation, lumber companies operating 
a number of yards, suggests that any move to impose new taxation burdens upon 
any branch of the industry should be carefully watched. While the legality of the 
Louisiana act is. established by the Supreme Court decision, the equity of basing 
a State tax upon property situated outside the boundaries of the State would seem 
to be open to question. 
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mated mill value upon receipt of invoice 
and B/L, balance within 30 days from date 
of shipment ete. 


Some of our wholesaler friends are very 
prompt in complying with terms, but we 
regret to say that the majority are careless; 
some, we believe, wait until their customer 
pays before passing advances to us. This 
may be on acéount of insufficient working 
capital, or, as stated, just carelessness. 

This is not directed to any of our whole- 
sale accounts in particular, but to all, some 
owing and some not. 

The condition mentioned is not peculiar 
to ourselves alone, otherwise the 8 percent 
commission or its equivalent, or a part of 
it, would not be passed along by the mills 
to the dealers, thus many times eliminating 
the wholesaler. 

At times mills borrow from banks or 
other sources, using receivables as_ col- 
lateralh When a mill has to do that, it 
goes against the grain to pay the wholesaler 
8 percent and 2 percent, plus an interest 
charge by bank. Prompt advance by whole- 
saler would eliminate the borrowing. 

Our experience is with large, as well as 
small wholesalers, and we do not find one 
any better than the other in making pay- 
ments. 

It occurs to us that the subject should be 
stressed in Wholesalers’ Association meet- 
ings, and we believe if terms were more 
carefully complied with it would benefit the 
wholesaler in particular, by increasing his 
business, and eliminating commissions to 
retailers. 


“Some wholesalers may take excep- 
tion to our remarks, but we hope not, 
as they relate to our experience only, and 
we have some very fine friends among 
the wholesalers. 

“Being a comparatively small com- 
pany, and our oak flooring production 
in proportion, we believe our experience 
can be multiplied many times; if so, the 
wholesalers as an organization should 
give the matter of strict compliance with 
terms of purchase considerable thought.” 





Vote to Stand by Arbitration 


SAn Francisco, CAiF., Sept 4.—More than 
500 members of the Building Trades Employers 
Association held a meeting here recently to 
consider the advisability of halting all building 
operations in San Francisco and the bay region, 
pending settlement of difficulties with striking 
plasterers, lathers and hodcarriers. The result 
was a decision to appoint a committee to review 
the situation and report back at a later meet- 
ing of the association. A unanimous vote to 
stand by the principle of arbitration in the dis- 
pute was reported by William E. Hague, sec- 
retary. It is hoped a peaceful settlement can 
he reached without the necessity of a tie-up. 





BY THE WAY-WHAT 
1S YOUR JOB IN THIS 
FACTORY? 























—Cuurtesy Thomas Associated Newspabors. 









THE ZEALOUS ORGANIZER MEETS A WILLING "PROSPECT" FOR MEMBERSHIP 
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PLAN FOR SALESMEN’S BONUS-- 
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[By R. G. BRUCE, President E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., in Executives Service Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 








It sounds like a simple matter when the 
officials of a company get together and say : 
“Let’s start a bonus plan that will give 
our salesmen an opportunity to increase 
their earnings and also give an added in- 
centive to boost sales and profits.” Many 
have found from experience, however, that 
the formation of a bonus plan fair to all 
salesmen and of direct benefit to the com- 
pany is one of the most difficult problems 
in sales management. 


Bonus Plans Often Have Unforeseen 
Results 

The nice, shiny bonus plan which starts 
off “in high” in January, all too often de- 
velops knocks, squeaks, and rattles by the 
middle of February—if not sooner. It 
may have looked perfect in the opening dn- 
nouncement, but before many weeks pass, 
its shortcomings start looming up. In- 
equalities usually develop, with a few 
salesmen getting large bonuses and with 
others able to earn little or nothing. Or 
the plan may result in increased profits 
for the salesmen, but no proportionate 
benefits to the company. 

Over a period of years I have observed 
the results of quite a few bonus plans and 
sales contests. Some of these, based on 
volume, did not work out because of un- 
equal conditions existing in different ter- 
ritories. Others, predicated on the sale 
of surplus or special items, did not give 
all salesmen the same chance. Then there 
were those involving bonuses for new cus- 
tomers, which often worked like a boomer- 
ang by making salesmen neglect the fol- 
low-up of their old accounts. The frequent 
failures of these and other bonus plans 
to accomplish their purpose indicate that 
the settlement of the Soldiers’ Bonus was 
a simple matter compared to the selection 
of a satisfactory salesman’s bonus plan. 
Rewards "Desirable and Profitable" Orders 

So, when the flooring and lumber divi- 
sions of our company were faced some 
time ago with the problem of adopting a 
bonus plan, we decided to discard all our 
existing ideas about bonus plans and to 
start off from scratch. 


Our first step was to analyze the ob- 
jective we wished to obtain. Briefly 
stated, this was found to be: To reward 
salesmen on a merit basis for turning in 
orders that would be desirable and profit- 
able from the standpoint of our company. 
The plan must go further than a mere 
bonus on increased sales, surplus items, or 
new customers. It must take these fac- 
tors and many others into consideration. 
Therefore our next step was to study the 
features that determine whether or not an 
order is “desirable and profitable.” From 
our point of view, these were: 

1. The items contained in an order in rela- 
tion to stocks and production. Naturally, sales 
of surplus or slow-moving items represent de- 
sirable business. 

2. Prices obtained. If the order was taken 
at a discount from our list price, this naturally 
decreases our profit. 

3. Time of shipment. An order taken for 
immediate shipment or at our convenience 1s 
naturally much more desirable than one to be 
released in the future. 

4. Sales to new customers and to old cus- 
tomers not recently sold. This class of order 
is, of course, most desirable. 


5. Credit standing and paying habits of cus- 
tomer, including tendency to make complaints 
and to be unduly technical over grades. 


6. Whether an order is a profitable one and 
to what extent. Orders for certain specialty 
items are more attractive to us than ones for 
our standard items. 


Only Above-Standard Orders Bring Bonus 


With this picture before us, we saw a 
logical answer to our problem: Why not 
take each order and rate it according to 
the way it measured up to these standards 
and others which might be decided on from 
time to time? And that is what we are 
doing. All orders are classified in one of 
four groups. The first three are known 
as “blue,” “red,” and “yellow” groups, 
and all orders qualifying carry extra 
compensation for salesmen. The fourth 
classification is for ‘“‘standard orders,” 
which do not fall into the ribbon class be- 
cause they contain no exceptional features 
to distinguish them from the ordinary run 
of business. “Standard orders” carry no 
bonus. 

Classification of orders is made by a 
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That Rewards Them According to Prof- 
itability -- Not Volume--of Orders 


--INCREASES THEIR VALUE 


board of awards, consisting of the sales 
managers interested in the items included 
in the order, together with one official of 
the company. The following more fully 
describes the classifications into which an 
order may fall: 

Blue-Ribbon Order—An order which, in the 
opinion of the board of awards, is desirable 
from every angle. Such an order pays the sales- 
man 2 percent net on the entire quantity of 
the order. 


Red-Ribbon Order—An order which is excep- 
tionally attractive as a whole, but contains one 
or more features which tend to slightly degrade 
it. A red-ribbon order carries a bonus of 1% 
percent net. 


Yellow-Ribbon Order—An order which is 
considered slightly above an ordinary or “stand- 
ard” order, due to one or more favorable fea- 
tures, but which does not measure up to blue- 
or red-ribbon orders. Such an order pays 1 
percent net. 


Standard Orders—This classification includes 
the regular run of orders which, in the opinion 
of the board of awards, do not deserve special 
recognition and compensation. 


Indefinitiveness Postpones Classification 


Orders with definite shipping instruc- 
tions are classified immediately upon re- 
ceipt. When an order falls into one of 
these three ribbon classifications, a blue, 
red, or yellow ribbon is affixed to the of- 
fice copy and to the copies going to the 
salesmen and to the mills and plants. 
(These are not actual ribbons, but colored 
stickers.) Of course, no ribbons are at- 
tached to customer’s copy. Orders for de- 
ferred shipments will not be classified until 
definite shipping instructions are received, 
as changes are often made at the time of 
release. In fact, any indefinite term on 
an order will postpone its classification 
until such term has been settled. 


Understanding Plan Makes Salesmen 
More Valuable 


In some instances, a salesman may send 
us an order which would rate a higher 
classification except for one undesirable 
feature. We then advise the salesman 
about this, and oftentimes he is able to 
have the order sufficiently revised so that 
the rating on it can be improved. This 
method tends to give the salesman a bet- 
ter understanding as to how the plan 
works, and helps him to qualify his orders 
for bonuses. 

Our experience with this plan over a 
period of several months shows that in 
actual practice it has definitely made our 
salesmen more valuable to us and has im- 
proved the caliber of our orders. It not 
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only has encouraged our salesmen to 
think in terms of increasing sales, but 
also has caused them to pay more atten- 
tion to the elements which make orders 
desirable and profitable from our point of 
view. This has helped us out all along 
the line—in production, shipments, and 
credits, as well as in making new custom- 
ers and in moving surplus and specialty 
items. 


Plan Found Fair and Flexible 


Furthermore, it has proved to be for 
all salesmen the fairest bonus plan that 
we have ever used. This is principally 
due to the fact that there are so many dif- 
ferent ways in which a salesman can obtain 
orders that will qualify for one of the 
bonuses. This tends to equalize the dif- 
ferences in various territories. It is also 
very flexible in that the members of the 
board of awards have quite a bit of lee- 
way in classifying orders. In other words, 
in addition to judging the order itself, they 
can take into consideration any unusual 
conditions pertaining to the salesman and 
his territory. 

Although this plan is entirely original, 
so far as we know, and was “tailor made” 
for our flooring and lumber divisions, I 
am of the opinion that it can be success- 
fully adapted to the sales force of any man- 
ufacturing or wholesale organization. 
This is possible because any organization 
wishing to use it can decide on the spe- 
cific accomplishments for which its sales 
force is to be rewarded, and then can 
build its plan accordingly. 


Is Readily Adaptable to Other Sales 
Set-Ups 

Since this bonus plan was started by our 
flooring and lumber divisions, two other 
departments of our company with entirely 
different sales and distribution problems 
have adopted plans based on the same fun- 
damental idea. Our Terminix Division, 
which sells its product direct to licensees 
for their use and not for resale, bases its 
awards on “the factors which make a com- 
pany desirable as our licensee.” Its 
bonuses are not paid in cash, but in the 
form of a credit which can be used by the 
licensee for the purchase of literature and 
advertising material. Our Floor Finish 
Division, whose products are sold princi- 
pally through salaried salesmen to whole- 
sale and retail outlets, makes its awards 
on business done over a period of three 
months, rather than on single orders. In 
addition to rating the individual orders, 
this division also takes into consideration 
the industry of the salesman in the matter 
of making calls, and the extent to which 
he co-operates with the sales manager and 
his department in following up leads, an- 
swering letters promptly, and so forth. 


Can Increase Bonuses, Profits on Same 
Volume 


An unusual feature of bonus plans of 
this type is that they can make money for 
a company and its salesmen, even without 
an increase in the total volume of sales. 
Salesmen are encouraged to concern them- 
selves not only with how much they sell 








Amemcanfiumberman 
—but also with what they sell, to whom 
they sell, and how they sell. The results 


are evident in the improvement of sales, 
salesmen, and customers. 





Signs Agreement for Collective 
Bargaining 

WarrEN, ArK., Sept. 7.—An election under 
supervision of representatives of the National 
Labor Relations Board was held at the South- 
ern Lumber Co. plant here Aug. 31 to give 
employees opportunity of deciding whether they 
should be represented by the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers Local No. 2645, 
as sole collective bargaining agency. By a 
majority of 79 the employees voted for such 
representation. 

Immediately following the election, an agree- 
ment was signed by representatives of the union 





VOICE OF THE READER 


| have just had the pleasure of reading 
your exchange of correspondence with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in regard to 
the Federal Home Building Service Plan, as 
presented in your Aug. 28 issue. Permit me 
to thank you for a very clear exposition of 
this matter. Also permit me to wonder how 
in the world you have displayed patience 
with this very radical and unusual set-up. 
| mean by that, to take note of the fact 
that again we find Federal interference with 
and control over business, having in mind 
that this plan virtually makes a dictator of 
the architect selected to say “yes” or "no" 
on the various projects that are brought 
before him. It injects, as you have indi- 
cated mildly, an item of unusual expense on 
a low-cost home when that is not justified. 
Having been a retail dealer, |, myself, have 
laid out and made up the material bills for 
houses which are as good today as they 
were when constructed twenty-five years 
ago. This is just one of the things that a 
good retail dealer has been doing con- 
tinually for his customer. Now it is going 
to take a new job of selling by the dealer 
to the selected architects of the Federal 
Home Building Service Plan. 

As evidence of the sincerity of that state- 
ment, you will note that | am asking our 
man in Washington, D. C., to ascertain the 
names and locations of the architects in 
question, so that we will have an opportunity 
to contact those gentlemen in regard to 
"“NOFMA" oak floors. 

You have certainly done a real service 
again for the entire lumber industry, and | 
am sure that the live dealers of the country 
will follow up the conclusions which you 
have so considerately developed in your 
publication by not losing much time in 
registering in an acceptable manner with 
the new dictator; namely, the architect on 
the low-cost home.—RALPH E. HILL, Secre- 
tary, National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 





and the company that recognized Local No. 
2645 as the exclusive bargaining agency with 
respect to wages, hours and other conditions 
of employment. 

The Southern Lumber Co. has a long record 
of harmonious relations with its employees. It 
has never had any labor controversies with its 
employees and willingly permitted the National 
Labor Relations Board to hold the election. 

The full text of the agreement, as signed by 
Lee Temple, president of Local No. 2645, and 
Z. K. Thomas, general manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Co., follows: 

1. Local No. 2645 shall be recognized as 
the exclusive bargaining agent, with respect 


to wages, hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment for all employees, other than those 
in supervisory or clerical capacity in the 
Southern Lumber Co. plant. 

2. At regular periods of not more than 
ninety days, and at the convenience of both 
parties hereto, representatives of Local No. 
2645 and the Southern Lumber Co. shall con- 
fer on matters of mutual concern to em- 
ployees and management, provided that 
either party may, within reasonable limits, 
request conference with the other on emer- 
gency matters of importanc. 

3. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Local No. 2645 agree to work in 
harmony with the lumber company and 
pledges itself not to at any time seek to 
impose conditions more burdensome than 
those prevailing in the lumber industry in 
the South. 


Indian Mills Ready for Busy Year 


Neopit, Wis., Sept. 7.—Extensive improve- 
ments and repairs at the plant of the Me- 
nominee Indian Mills here have been rushed to 
completion, and H. W. Johannes, manager, says 
that it is planned to put the mill into operation 
Sept. 15, with day and night shifts. Included 
in the improvements are new dry kilns, which 
have been completed and are now in operation. 
These are Moore cross circulation kilns, with 
100,000 feet capacity. The kilns, cooling shed 
and loading docks are 210 feet long. Mr. 
Johannes says that Menominee Indian Mills are 
now drying hemlock, hardwood and pine green 
from the saw, which makes it possible to 
deliver lumber from the tree to the customer 
within two weeks’ time, and, in the case of 
hemlock, only one week is required. Mr. 
Johannes says these new kilns will greatly im- 
prove the service of Menominee Indian Mills 
and that this improvement is in keeping with 
their program of selective logging and sus- 
tained vield operation. He points out that the 
flexibility of their truck logging enables them 
to meet any demand in lumber, as they can go 
into the forest and cut just what the trade 
wants. This applies not only to maple, birch, 
oak, elm and basswood for the industrial trade, 
but also to hemlock ‘and pine for the yard trade. 

Menominee Indian Mills have had notable 
success with their truck delivery service direct 
to the customer’s yard. At present 55,000 to 
60,000 feet are being delivered daily by truck. 
Delivery is on a systematic basis, with a regu- 
lar schedule of tariffs for hauling. Loads range 
from 9,000 to 10,000 feet in a solid package, 
saving the customer an unloading and delivery 
expense from the car to his yard. It is under- 
stood that other concerns are folllowing the 
delivery plan developed by Menominee Indian 
Mills. 

This operation has been notably successful 
during the past year and the management is 
looking forward to further gains during the 
coming year. 

To an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive, Mr. Johannes said that he is definitely 
optimistic on the outlook for the lumber busi- 
ness this fall and over the next couple of years. 
With a strong demand expected as the result 
of improving conditions in the country gener- 
ally, the pick-up in the building industry, the 
improvement in farm conditions, he thinks that 
the trend is markedly upward and feels that 
higher prices for lumber may be expected. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 28, 1937, totaled 1,568,620 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 79,774 cars, a decrease of 2,302 
cars below the preceding two weeks’ period; 
grain, 85,115 cars; livestock, 29,035 cars; coal, 
244,084 cars; ore, 147,785 cars; coke, 19,410; 
merchandise, 336,529 cars; and miscellaneous, 
626,888 cars. The total loadings for the two 


weeks ended Aug. 28 show an increase of 21,532 
cars over the amount for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 14. 
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Fence and Field Goal 
Advocated by Farmer 


By REI DUPREY, Lincoln Ridge Farm, VanWert, Ohio 


(Editor's Note: The following article by Rei Duprey, farmer 
near VanWert, Ohio, is typical of the analytical study which 
agriculturists throughout the nation are giving to the matter of 
fencing their acres. Mr. Duprey’s story and his sketch of the 
system of fencing which is being worked out on his own farm 
are interesting. ) 

The subject under discussion at first glance would not be 
considered romantic, and to the average reader not even inter- 
esting. However, to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I 
firmly believe that in view of the approaching increase in pros- 





This close-up view of a section of good woven wire fencing 
topped by three strands of barb wire shows a properly enclosed 
field for all purposes 


perity of the American farmer such an article should not 
only be interesting, but also valuable. Without a doubt, Amer- 
ican farmers in large numbers will within the next few years 
find it necessary as well as desirable to buy and put up thou- 
sands, yes, millions of rods of fence, and millions of new posts. 

The first question that naturally comes to one’s mind in regard 
to the above statement is—WHY? The reply may be simply 
stated as follows: The American farmer is fast becoming con- 
scious of the fact that he is in competition with 6,000,000 other 
farmers. If he is to survive such intense competition, he must 
of necessity use all the intelligence at his command. We are 
at the beginning of a new era in agriculture. The old-fashioned 
type of farmer, who still farms as did his great-grandfather, is 
fast disappearing. In his place we find the modern, scientifical- 
ly-trained young agriculturist who is just beginning to realize 
that efficiency on a farm means just as much as it does in the 
factory. What does all this have to do with fences? 

To properly understand the value of good fences as related 
to modern, 1937 agriculture, let us review briefly fence history 
in America. From the beginning of our agriculture, back in 
pre-Revolutionary times, farms in the United States were laid 
out and worked with practically no thought concerning efficient 
management. Most farms, especially in the level sections, were 
laid out by Government engineers or surveyors in blocks of from 
80 to 640 acres, according to section lines. Settlers who secured 
such tracts built their line fences of hand hewn rails following 
the section lines. As the land was cleared, the farms were 
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Ohioan Explains Need of 
Fencing on Farms Today; 


Mapping of Acreage Will 
Help Eliminate Wastage 
and Facilitate Rotation 


divided into fields and fenced with rails, in whatever manner 
the fields happened to be cleared. Some fields were square, 
others rectangular, some curved, some were large, others small, 
and some had all sorts of angles, as a result of no set system 
of management. Today, what do we find? These same fields 
arranged on nearly every farm years ago still exist. No serious 
attempt has been made since the horse and buggy age to alter 
their plan of arrangement. They are, however, fenced today, 
in the main, with woven wire, simply because the rails have 
nearly all worn out and because during the last 20-30 years most 
farmers learned that wire fencing was an advantage over rail 
fences. If they had money enough, they eventually replaced the 
rails with wire. However, when these same rail fences were 
replaced with wire, the new fence usually went up in exactly 
the same place as the old one, no thought being given to any 
possible improvement in the arrangement of the fields. 


GOOD FARMING NEEDS GOOD FENCING 


We have now reached the stage in American farm fencing 
where, due to the fact that few farmers built any new fences 
during and since the depression, we are on the threshold of a 
new fence era. Miles and miles of old wire fence, as well as 
posts, must soon be replaced. Many farms have changed hands. 
Old farmers have died, and their farms are in the hands of a 
younger and more scientifically inclined generation. Four-H 





Neglected woven wire fencing and a sagging and warped gate 
not only hinder the efficient operation of a farm, but detract 
from its physical appearance 


Clubs, Vo-Ag Departments, Colleges of Agriculture, luture 
l‘armers Associations, and Young Farmers’ Clubs are all aiding 
in developing a great group of intelligent young farmers. Due 
to their training, they have learned the value of efficiency as 
applied to the farm, as regards the use of labor, arrangement 
of fields, good fences, proper and modern equipment, soil fer- 
tility balance, livestock balance, and countless other factors, all 
of which have entered into the formula which spells success on 
the farm today. They know, for example, better than their 
fore-fathers, that to farm efficiently and to farm with profit in 
1937, they must have a farm that can be cultivated with a 
minimum of labor. They know they must have field units of 
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the proper size and shape to keep their labor, as well as machin- 
ery busy all the time. They know that they must keep up and 
improve their soil fertility. They know too that they must carry 
the proper amount of some kind of livestock to do this, and 
to also keep the labor occupied in winter as well as in summer. 
They further know that to carry the proper amount of livestock 
on a farm, considerable pasturage, both temporary and per- 
manent, is necessary. And finally, they know that to pasture 
their livestock economically and efficiently well kept fences are 
necessary. They realize too that very few farms are tenced 
properly—imany of them not at all. These same young farmers 
know that the day of the one crop wheat, corn, cotton, or other 
single crop farmer is past. Diversification is the cry today— 
even in livestock. Several kinds of livestock and several kinds 
of crops are a much safer gamble than one crop only, with 
nothing to do in the winter. So I say to YOU—Mr. American 
Lumberman reader, farmers today realize that upon modern, 
efficiently planned and properly constructed fencing, depends 
much of their success. They can’t get along without it. Most 
of their present fencing is worn out. They will soon be in the 
market for an unknown quantity. 

What kind of fence will be bought in the future? What 
kind of posts will be used? I do not know, but I think that 
the important point is the simple fact that we are in a changing 
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era, and that some kind will be bought. Whatever it is, the 
present generation will remove some of the old fences, they will 
rearrange their fields so that they can be farmed properly with 
either horses or tractor, so that they can all be pastured, so that 
the soil fertility can be kept up, so that shade and water are 
available, so that soil erosicn will be kept at a minimum, and 
so that no labor will be sacrificed due to poor fences or poor 
fence arrangement. 


URGES FENCE GOAL ON EACH FARM 


In view of the above situation, I would like to say that having 
given the matter of modern fencing quite a lot of thought, it 
seems to me at this time that every farmer and every farm 
needs a “Fence and Field Goal.” Farmers should draw maps 
of their farms as they are. Many will be surprised at the ineffi- 
ciency of their fences and fields. Then, if they cannot do it 
themselves, they should have someone who is qualified draw a 
new map of their farm, one which would be their “Fence and 
Field Goal.” Knowing a farmer’s rotation system, the location 
of his buildings, his plans for both crops and livestock, his drain- 
age problems, etc., such a map can easily be drawn. Year by 
year, if it cannot all be done at once, new fences can be added, 
new field arrangement planned, and eventually the farm will be 
properly and scientifically fenced and the “goal” will have been 
reached. 

Simply as an illustration as to how such a plan can be worked 
out, may I refer you to the “Fence and Field Goal” for our own 
farm, as shown in the accompanying sketch? We have just 
recently begun to rearrange our fences along this plan. It will 
take two or three years to accomplish the goal, but when we do, 
I know that it will not only be a profitable move, both from the 
standpoint of annual income and permanent sale value, but will 
give us a great deal of satisfaction in having a really well fenced 
farm. The sketch shows the following points: 


(1) We will have a 5 acre “Show window” along U. S. 30— 
in alfalfa pasture most of the time. 

(2) We will have 6 fields of 20 acres each, which plan lends 
itself to a six year rotation, consisting of corn, sugar beets, oats, 
and three years of alfalfa. 

(3) Each field except No. 5 has a few shade trees available 
for livestock in a place where they will not interfere with culti- 
vation. 

(4) Lanes make the woodlot accessible through each and 
every field without going through other fields. 

(5) The 6 large fields are all farmed in the same direction 
and are about all the same width and length. The farm is very 
level and contains no open ditches. 

(6) The outside fences will be permanent, while the inside 
fences will be temporary, and may or may not be moved. 

(7) Well water is available both at the barn and in the wood- 
lot. 





Steady Jobs Raise Loggers’ 
Morale, Maintain Efficiency 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept, 4.—British Colum- 
bia’s major logging camps are now ready to 
go back into production after two months of 
curtailment, and early in September nearly all 
loggers will be active again, except in the north- 
ern camps, which are effected by equinoctial 
storms and boom-towing difficulties at this 
time of year. 

Reopening of the camps marks the success 
of an experiment in labor relations by the log- 
ging industry. It is usual for the logging camps 
to shut down completely for a few weeks dur- 
ing the summer, owing to the fire hazard. This 
year there was the added incentive of de- 
pressed markets, following heavy export buy- 
ing earlier in the year, and because of zooming 
freight rates. z 

But the logging operators did not wish to 
throw a large body of men out of employment. 
Most of the camps maintain practically their 
entire crews through the whole mid-summer 
season, Actual falling and log production 


operations were curtailed, but the men were 
kept on the payroll and given work around the 
camps, on construction jobs, cold-decking, and 
so on. If the camps shut down at all they did 
so alternatively, so that at no time were opera- 
tions at a standstill, as in previous years. 


The result has been that the logging crews 
are now practically intact for a resumption of 
big-scale logging in the fall; the camps are in 
good shape; and there is less discontent in the 
ranks of logging labor. The operators are well 
satisfied with the way ‘the experiment has 
worked out, according to Russel C. Richardson, 
president of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association. 

Future of the log market is uncertain. While 
reduced production during the past few months 
prevented a glut, a few weeks of intensive woods 
operations may lead to an accumulation which 
sawmills under present market conditions may 
be unable to absorb readily. Export business 
volume has been decidedly small and prices 
weak for the past six weeks, and much less 
business is expected during the second half of 
the year. 


Forecasts Best Autumn Since 
1929 


According to Babson’s, the seasonal slump 
in business this summer has been less severe 
than was anticipated. In fact business in Au- 
gust was better than in July and all indications 
point toward the best fall business since 1929. 
To back up this forecast, Babson’s offers these 
facts : 2 

1. Farmers will average $24,000,000 more 
per week this year than last—a $9,000,000,000 
income, 15 percent ahead of last year—best 
since 1929! 

2. Factory workers will make $50,000,000 
more per week this year than last—$11,300,- 
000,000 income, 3 percent ahead of last year— 
best since 1929! 

3. Dividend checks will be about $10,000,000 
per week greater than last year—a $4,400,000,- 
000 income, 13 percent ahead of last year—hbest 
since 1931! 

These three facts according to Babson, add 
up to “the best fall since 1929.” 
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Nort Dakota is unique in that, so far 
as this scribe was able to discover, it con- 
tains within its boundaries not one single 
outstanding scenic area or feature of the 
type likely to attract tourists, pleas- 
ure seekers or vacationists. True, it has 
the lush and fertile Red River valley 
along its eastern edge, but this is merely 
farm land of a kind that can be duplicated 
in innumerable places throughout the 
middle West and East. Through its cen- 
tral western zone courses and twists the 
Big Muddy, interesting and dynamic, but 
with little appeal to the sense of beauty. It 
has a region of bad lands, but no native 
has the temerity to attempt to exploit that 
as a tourist attraction. And yet, the State, 
perhaps through its barrenness of scenic 
wonders and watering places, has a 
rugged personality magnificent in its sim- 
plicity—a personality even slight acquain- 
tance with which is a rich experience. 


CAN'T HELP FEELING THAT STATE 
HAS PERSONALITY 


We were convinced long before we had 
completed our tour of the State that 
North Dakota definitely has something to 
offer the intelligent traveller—the travel- 
ler whose perceptive faculties enable him 
to see beyond geography, architecture and 
other physical manifestations and into the 
hearts, minds, hopes and ambitions of 
people—the traveller whose aim in mov- 
ing about is to permanently enrich his 
understanding of men and women, rather 





A view of the Fargo, N. D. yard of Guy 
Ireland, who operates a number in this 
section—and through their managers keeps 
a constant, close check on crop conditions 





than to seek the temporal thrill that comes 
with contemplating some bit of topogra- 
phic grandeur. But the motorized Amer- 
ican public, most extensively travelled 
people of all time, has not yet learned 
the real thrills of travel—getting the 
“feel” of a place and its people—and until 
it does, North Dakota with its intangible 
appeal—will perhaps remain one of the 
lesser known States in the Union. It re- 
minded us of a character in a play entitled 
“Ah, Wilderness,” written by O’Neil and 
starring George M. Cohan. In it was 
Uncle Something-or-Other, played by 
Joseph Allen. Mr. Allen was required 
to be on the stage a large part of the time, 
often with nothing to say and little to do. 
In the parlance of show business, his role 
called for sustained “undercutting,” and 
so skillful was Mr. Allen in projecting 
his personality into the show by being 
consciously inactive, that he emerged one 
of the highlights, and perhaps the one 
character to be remembered long after 
the others have been forgotten. To com- 
plete the analogy, North Dakota, always 
on the stage of national affairs and with 
little or no opportunity for ballyhoo, has 
developed something else worth the study 
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of the 


RETAILER 


those of us from 
more picturesque 


and consideration of 
more populous and 
States. 


WHOLE STATE CONCENTRATES ON 
ITS AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 

Here, all activity is predicated on agri- 
culture, the only source of income to 
farmers and businessmen alike—manu- 
facturing and processing industries being 
practically non-existent. Thinking is con- 
centrated in terms of a few fundamentals 
—soil, crops, precipitation, national and 
State legislation, value of the dollar and 
perhaps a few other subjects. Distrac- 
tions are few, and practically every North 
Dakotan is thoroughly conversant with all 
of the technical aspects of the vital sub- 
jects, although he has perhaps no more 
than an average academic background. He 
reminds one of the London cockney who 
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never in his life had heard of a rule of 
grammar, but who had never been known 
to misuse “shall” and “will.” The aver- 


age North Dakotan would not make 
use of the terms “agronomy,’ “‘metéo- 
rology” and “political economy,” but he 


can speak fluently and authoritatively on 
all of them. From this illustration there 
must be inferred no hint of illiteracy or 
inferior educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities. Quite the contrary. Schooling 
is hard won, and therefore more sought 
after, and the universities at Fargo and 
Grand Forks present an imposing list of 
distinguished graduates. 


AND EVERY NORTH DAKOTAN CAN 
UNDERSTANDINGLY "TALK SHOP" 


All of this, of course, is designed to lead 
up to the retail lumber and building mate- 
rial business. We entered the State at 
Fargo in the upper reaches of the Red 
River valley, and after getting accustomed 


to the river running north into Canada 
instead of South into the Mississippi 
basin, we stopped at the office of the Cul- 
len Lumber Co., and found John Cullen 
happy on the third day of what turned 
out to be a five-day rain. We opened 
with a question about the condition of the 
retail lumber business in Fargo, and the 
reply was a bombardment of wheat-grow- 
ing terms, statistics and possibilities. We 
felt as we did one day more than twenty 
years ago when we arrived in what with 
refreshing indifference to accuracy has 
been called la belle France to take part in 
a big international shooting match that 
had been arranged by Mr. Hohenzollern 
of Berlin. Prior to departing American 
shores, we had carefully learned twelve 
French verbs in the present tense, as 
many nouns, and a handful of idioms. 
With this limited vocabulary we faked 





our way through numerous stilted conver- 
sations, and in the process of faking, 
picked up enough other words to get by. 
Before going into Dakota we had learned 
the names of two brands of wheat, verified 
an idea that there was spring wheat and 
winter wheat, and snatched hurriedly at a 
term called “rust,” which we vaguely 
understood to be something which isn’t 
good for wheat. 

There is a vast difference, however, be- 
tween John Cullen and the French people, 
and we broke down and confessed our 
ignorance on the spot—told him that his 
story sounded good, but, after all, What 
was he talking about? It all gets down 
to the fact that you can’t talk lumber 
and building material without talking 
wheat—in fact, you can’t talk about any- 
thing in the Red River country without 
talking about wheat. So, in the course 
of the morning, with a slow, steady, pene- 
trating rain falling outside, we listened, 
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Amemcanfiumbherman 


In Sturdy North Dakota, Wheat Is King 


Business Depends So Directly on Crop Returns 
That Whole State Is Farm Minded--Rains Bring 


Promise of Increased Purchasing Power 


asked questions and reached a point of 
wheat literacy sufficient to enable us to 
converse in North Dakota. 


BENEFITS BY NEW RUST-RESISTANT 
WHEAT—BUT IS DIVERSIFYING 


Holding the spotlight on the wheat 
farms in the country was Thacher, a new 
brand of wheat introduced in 1934, de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota, 
and planted more or less extensively for 
the first time this year. It had proved 
itself beyond any question as highly re- 
sistant to the ravages of drouth and black 
rust, the fungus growth that attacks the 
stems while the wheat is in the milk stage 
and arrests the development of the heads. 
All wheat in the section had beaten the 
black rust threat, and a good crop was 
harvested. In recent years, farmers in 
the region have begun to diversify, plant- 


at one time was second in importance in 
this respect in the country. Due to the 
troubles which have beset northwestern 
farmers in the past few years, however, 
machinery sales have declined, and, with 
them, business and other activity in 
Fargo. 

Mr. Cullen said, “We used to build 
from 100 to 120 new houses a year in 
Fargo and the territory in a radius of fifty 
or sixty miles, but last year, which was 
better than some, we’ built only 31 or 32, 
and up to July this year, there were only 
15. With crops as they are now, and 
given a fair break next year, we'll be 
pretty well on the way back, and this is 
a fine business center when crops are 
good. Cash from crops this year will go 
largely for new machinery, the retirement 
of debts, and vitally necessary repairs to 
buildings. With a good crop next year, 





ing increasingly large acreage in corn, flax, 
other grains, potatoes and sugar beets. 
The corn, best suited for feeding, has re- 
sulted in the development of dairying and 
hog raising as major activities. Clover 
and alfalfa have given rise to apiaries and 
the production of honey, and the sugar 
beet crops processed. in local refineries, 
leave a pulp by-product which is returned 
to farmers for fattening sheep. With the 
growth of dairying and hog and sheep 
raising, Mr. Cullen said that the yards 
have enjoyed a good market for lumber 
used in building barns, granaries and 
other farm buildings, and a very active 
market for woven wire fence. Wire fence 
has been as fast moving and profitable a 
line as any in the Cullen yard in the past 
few years. 


GOOD CROP WILL BRING BUYERS 
BACK "TO TOWN" 

Fargo, jobbing center, is primarily a 
distribution point for farm machinery, and 


though, the lumber business will really 
go to town.” 


A HARD JOURNEY'S END IS 
PLEASING GRAND FORKS 


Leaving Fargo we started for Grand 
Forks, crossing to the Minnesota side. 
For a long stretch the black-top had been 
loosened, and new gravel placed on top. 
Then the rain had started three days be- 
fore we arrived. A forty-mile stretch was 
a continuous succession of water-filled 
chuck holes with churned gravel, clay and 
asphaltic tar. That we got through with- 
out mishap we ascribe not to superior 
driving ability, but to sheer luck, which 
judging from the number of cars in the 
ditch, had deserted many hapless drivers 
attempting to negotiate the stretch. Ar- 
riving at Grand Forks, we found a pleas- 
ing city and a pleasing person in Guy 
Ireland, head of the lumber company 
which bears his name. 

Again we opened with a question about 
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the condition of the lumber business, to 
which Mr. Ireland replied, “It is very 
quiet, and has been for a number of years. 
I'll have to give you a little background 
to explain the reason. The eastern half 
of North Dakota is what was ages ago the 
bottom of a large lake, the Red River 
being all that is left of it. The State, 
starting at this point, rises in steps for 
about two hundred miles west, where the 
shore of the old lake was located. These 
steps consist of a heavy coat of top soil, 
beneath which is the hardpan which 
formed the lake bottom. Many parts of 
the country, of course, are underlaid with 
hardpan, but ours differs from much of it 
in that it is not fissured. It is difficult 
therefore for water to penetrate it, and if 
it weren’t for our severe winters, water 
would be trapped in the top soil and sour 
it. However, in the hard winters, that we 
have, the non-fissured hardpan freezes and 
cracks. It is hazardous country over 
which to trek in winter time because some 
of the cracks are very wide and seemingly 
bottomless, but the cracks are our salva- 
tion, because they receive the water from 
melting snow and early spring rain, dis- 
semble it below the surface, form our 
reservoir of sub-surface moisture, and our 
drain for surface moisture. Top soil is 
thus kept sweet, unlike the top in certain 
parts of southern Indiana where they have 
the same kind of hardpan. There the 
freezing is never hard enough to crack the 
hardpan, and the top soil is sour. 

“We always have dry spells here in 





"Step In! Step On! Gol" signs allure the 

motorist to this yard's gas station—and its 

attractive displays of building material get 
a chance to do their good work 





the summer, but until a few years ago we 
have been able to depend on our sub-sur- 
face moisture to carry us through. The 
drouth, though, for the first time in mem- 
ory, has depleted our supply of subsurface 
moisture, and for the past several years 
our crops have burned up. When there 
are no crops in this country, there is no 
business, and there in a nutshell is the 
answer to the lumber business. 

“This year things are different. We 
had enough rain this spring to get started, 
and the rain came in this section at the 
right time. Now we are in the fourth 
day of the longest and hardest rain we 
have had here in many years, and it is 
going to go a long way toward re-estab- 
lishing our sub-surface moisture content. 


WHEAT AND OTHER CROPS PROMISE 
TO FILL FARMERS' POCKETS 


“Wheat is still the big cash crop up 
here, even though crop diversification has 
reached a high plane. When the wheat 
yield is good, there is money available for 
all kinds of purchases; but when it is 
poor, our farmers are able to buy only 
vital necessities. Wheat should average 
better than 20 bushels per acre at good 
weight, and, with a good price likely to 
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be sustained as a result of the Canadian 
crop being almost a complete failure, our 
farmers are going to have money. Other 
small grain, corn, potatoes and sugar beets 
are the best ever grown in this section. 
This rain may ruin some of our light grain 
by beating it down, although I don’t think 
we stand to lose much, because the rain 
isn’t heavy enough. Oats, of course, are 
nearly ripe, and the heads are heavy. 
That will be our greatest loss, but wheat 
tops are still light enough to come back 
up after the rain stops.” 

Asked about the black rust peril, Mr. 
Ireland said that you could probably get a 
different answer to that from everyone 
to whom the question was put, but that 
he believed the wheat crop to be advanced 
far enough at the time of the rain to be 
out of danger. Black rust, according to 
Mr. Ireland, invades this country from 
the South, and conditions in northeastern 
South Dakota are generally an index of 
what to expect ; but this year, rain farther 
south retarded planting for two weeks, 
and crops in the North were that far 
ahead of those in South Dakota. For that 
reason, black rust 150 miles south was 
no criterion of what to expect in the 
Grand Forks country. 

Mr. Ireland is a pretty close student 
of everything he has anything to do with, 
and this includes people. His easy flow 
of co-ordinated information about the 
geology of the State in which he lives was 
an indication early in the discussion of 
his studious bent, and his ability to get 
at facts and make them work for him. 
His business being so intimately tied up 
with crop conditions, he long ago pur- 
chased a farm and placed on it a compe- 
tent operator. All through the growing 
season he watches the farm carefully, re- 
ceives regular reports from his tenant, 
and visits it frequently to check the 
reports personally. As a further check 
on crops, which must always serve as the 
important factor in determining policies 
for the conduct of the several yards he 
operates in both the Dakotas, he demands 
regular reports from his yard managers 
on conditions in their immediate vicinities. 


ALLOWING FOR INDIVIDUALITY IN 
ANALYZING BUSINESS REPORTS 


On the morning we called on him he 
had not yet opened his mail. Preparatorv 
to doing so, he said, “If you know your 
men you can get a lot more information 
out of their reports than they actually 
write into them. For instance, here are 
two letters that the postmarks indicate 
are from towns pretty close to each other. 
I know from personal observation and 
from checking rainfall that conditions in 
both are identical, but these reports will 
vary widely. Knowing the men that write 
them, though, and making proper allow- 
ances, if they are both accurate in their 
own respective ways, these letters will 
check. This one is from a fellow that is 
always a little pessimistic. I'll read it to 
you.” 

The letter was opened and read aloud. 
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It was a terse report on the current con- 
dition of various crops in the country 
surrounding the town in which this man- 
ager’s yard was situated. One gathered 
that conditions were a little better than 
fair, but that numerous dangers were 
lurking in the offing. 

“Now,” said Mr. Ireland, “we'll open 
this one. It is from our world champion 
optimist. He'll paint a pretty rosy pic- 
ture, and good crops will be practically 
in the bag, with no allowance for any 
possible disaster.” 

Sure enough, when the letter was read, 
the manager of this yard recited condi- 
tions made to order. Crops were flour- 
ishing, and recent rains had fixed every- 
thing beyond the peradventure of mishap. 
Then Mr. Ireland showed us a letter he 
had written to all yards the day before. 

“You,” said Mr. Ireland, “reading these 
letters, would think that all three of us 
have different appraisals of conditions. 
and that at least two of us must be crazy, 
but, knowing my men and the way they 
think, and making the proper allowances, 
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but, much to my amazement, all of them 
were black Irelands. That set me back 
on my heels, but after taking a good look 
in the mirror to reassure myself, I went 
out to look up some old timers and ask 
a few discreet questions. Had no trouble 
finding people that remembered my family. 
and I’m glad I found them. One old fel- 
low told me that there were several 
branches of my family that held large 
plantations and many slaves, and _ that 
after the war all the Irelands left. The 
former Ireland slaves adopted the Ireland 
name, following the custom of the time, 
regardless of whether erstwhile white 
owners left the country or stayed in it. 
That explained the dusky Irelands, but 
left me right where I started in so far as 
any acquaintance with ancestors was con- 
cerned.” 


YARD'S GAS STATION STOPS CARS— 
THEN ITS DISPLAYS MAKE SALES 


The Ireland yard with modern, attrac- 


tive offices above the sales room, has a 
well rounded line of lumber and building 





Float entered in the annual Ski Hi Stampede at Monte Vista, Colo., Aug. 4, 5 and 6, 
by the J. H. Melville Lumber Co., attracted much favorable comment from the 
crowds that lined the streets as the float passed by. As will be noted in the picture, this 





accentuated 
on Good 
Lumber." On_ the 
float were some 
bundles of red cedar 
siding and a 
bundle of cedar 
shingles, on which 
the figure of a dog 
was standing. Bil| 
and Bob Jr., sons of 
Bob Shaffer, yard 
foreman, were on 
the float and threw 
out packages of 
safety matches as 
advertising 


float 
“Dog 





their reports check perfectly, and both 
check my judgment. We are all three in 
perfect agreement. If both these reports 
had said the same thing, I wouldn’t have 
wasted five minutes getting into my car 
and heading for the two yards, because I 
would know that something was badly out 
of gear some place. 

“Watching people and their reactions is 
an interesting study, and an important one 
in business. Whether it is heredity or 
environment and training that lets two 
men look at the same thing and see dif- 
ferent things is hard to tell, but the fact 
remains that they do. Speaking of hered- 
ity, I'll have to tell you about my visit 
to Carolina. My family settled down 
there 150 years ago, and stayed until some 
time after the Civil War. The war broke 
them, as it did many southerners, and 
there was a migration out this way. I 
got to wondering what some of these 
ancestors of mine might be like, and I 
took a vacation trip down there to see if 
any of them were left. Well, there were 


plenty of Irelands all over the countryside. 


materials neatly arranged and adequately 
displayed. Of particular interest, though, 
is a well designed, fully stocked gasoline 
filling station located at the front of one 
of the lumber sheds, and shown in an 
accompanying illustration. The station is 
owned and operated by the lumber com- 
pany, and has proved to be a valuable 
source of income not only from the sale 
of gasoline and oil, but as a feature that 
attracts many persons who are converted 
into prospects and later to customers for 
building materials. The purpose in in- 
stalling the station was solely to sell gaso- 
line, but it soon presented genuine oppor- 
tunities for selling other merchandise. As 
people enter the station in their cars, there 
is always a minute or two during which 
their attention can be caught with appro- 
priate displays and signs. The company 
is at present engaged in working out 
changes in the yard layout to give the 
gasoline station more prominence, and at 
the same time place it in a position from 
which more lumber and building material 
can be seen. 
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oes After Business 
--and Gets lt 


A correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently visited the yard of 
the Bluff City Lumber Co., located 
at 787 South Willett Street, Memphis, 
Tenn., and took some snapshots which 
are reproduced herewith. This “up and 
coming” retail concern has been in busi- 
ness only a few months, but has scored 
an outstanding success from the very 
start. It is an interesting fact that on 
March 1, the day it began business, there 
not only was no stock in the yard, but 
no buildings or other equipment, yet the 
first day’s sales totalled $120. Sales for 
the first month exceeded $5,000, and have 
increased steadily since that time. This 
concern does a general retail business, 
handling full lines of lumber and _ build- 
ing materials and specialties. Much of 
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Neat Colonial office j 

building of the Bluff @ 

City Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Memphis newspapers. Also, a consider- 
able amount of direct mail advertising is 
done; while personal selling and promo- 
tional work are kept to the forefront. 

In addition to well-assorted stocks of 
lumber of high grade, this concern han- 
dles some of the popular types of roofing, 
hardwood floors, Insulite structural insu- 
lation, and hardware. 

The president of this live organization 
is Albert E. Jones, who has been asso- 
ciated with the lumber industry in Mem- 





General view of the yard of Bluff City Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


its business is with local industries. 

The yard now carries a stock of be- 
tween fifteen and twenty cars of lumber, 
and operates five delivery trucks to serv- 
ice the more than 225 active accounts 
which have already been established. All 
of the officers of this concern are staunch 
helievers in advertising, and a regular 
schedule of space is used in the local 


phis since 1902, when he entered the em- 
ploy of the Lee Lumber Co., as shipping 
clerk and yard foreman. After serving 
that company for thirty-three years, Mr. 
Jones organized a lumber company of 
his own in September, 1935, and sold that 
business at the time he established his 
present organization. 


Other officers of the Bluff City Lum- 
ber Co. are W. C. Pigford, who has been 
in the lumber business in Memphis since 
1920, previous to which time he was con- 
nected with a wholesale and manufactur- 
ing lumber concern in Meridian, Miss. 
Mr. Pigford is secretary-treasurer. An- 
other veteran of the lumber business is 








Showing 
type shed in yard of 
Bluff City Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Showing 
the white picket 
fence surrounding the 
yard, with Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Pigford in 


LEFT 
umbrella- 


RIGHT 
section of 


the foreground 








W. L. Harrison, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, who has been associated 
with the building industry for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

As will be noted from one of the photo- 
graphs, the firm occupies an attractive 
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At left: Albert E. Jones, president. At 
right: W. C. Pigford, secretary-treasurer 


Colonial-type sales office, with exterior of 
white clapboards, while the interior is fin- 
ished with Insulite tile and plank and In- 
sulite building board. The sheds and stor- 
age racks are surrounded with a neat 
white picket fence. 
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“Do You Know a Good Lawyer?”--Yes, He Did! 


The editor of this department believes 
that he is here presenting the best collec- 
tion letter, or, to put it bluntly, the best 
“dunning” letter, of the year. Its punch 
is in inverse ratio to its length; for it also 
is the shortest letter of its kind we have 
ever seen. And, best of all, it “rang the 
bell,” bringing back the bacon, in the form 
of checks for long over-due balances. The 
editor is sorry that he can not report that 
it was originated by a lumber dealer, but 
as a matter of fact it is the brain-child of 
one of those clever chaps connected with 
radio: A. S. Foster, promotion manager 
of Station WWL, New Orleans, affiliated 
with CBS. Mr. Foster, at the editor’s re- 
quest, kindly sent copies of the collection 
correspondence referred to, which letters, 
with names deleted or changed, appear 
below. Here’s the “Big Bertha” that 
shelled the checks out of the pockets of 
50 percent (how’s that doin’?) of the 
debtors to whom it was sent: 


Mr. JoHn Doe, 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please give us the name 
of a good lawyer in your commun- 
ity—we may have to sue you. 

Yours truly, 
A. S. Foster, 
Promotion Manager 


Now it happened that this particular 
Mr. John Doe was a pretty square shooter 
after all, as well as having an excellent 
sense of humor, so by return mail came 
the following reply to Mr. Foster’s letter: 


My bEAR Mr. Foster: 

There is a lawyer by the name 
of Brown in our building here that 
I think is pretty good, because he 
once succeeded in taking $...... 
away from me. Since that time I 
have recommended him to others, 
and have used him myself. 

However, I think we can get the 
account reduced sufficiently so that 
you will not need to call upon the 
services of any of our lawyers. 

I am enclosing check for $...... , 
which is the balance on the old 
account of (name of client). As 
to the new balance, we shall have 
to check up with our client and 
see just what he feels is owing 
to you. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Joun Dor 


And here is Mr. Foster’s acknowledg- 


ment, ending the correspondence for the 
time being: 
Dear Mr. Dor: 
Probably won’t need Brown. 
Best regards. 
Yours very truly, 
A. S. Foster, 


Promotion Manager 


This interchange of letters is in itself 
both instructive and amusing, but the real 
reason for printing this story is to pass 
along to dealers who can use it the highly 
original and effective approach used by 
Mr. Foster—that of asking the debtor to 
recommend a good lawyer to bring suit 
against himself! 

Of course it will not fit every case, and 
should be used with some discrimination. 
A logical use of the idea would be to 
apply it to tough debtors who have moved 


to some other community, or to another 
part of the city. However, except in very 
small towns where, without inquiry, 
everyone knows the names of the local 
attorneys, the letter could be used in cases 
where a “jolt” is needed to get attention. 
Probably few debtors, either local or dis- 
tant, would take it seriously anyway ; its 
main value being that of tickling the 
debtor’s sense of humor (if he has such 
a sense), and jarring him into making 
some sort of response. 
_—_—_—_—_—SSSs—— 


Gives Picnic for Employees 


FREMONT, Ou10, Sept. 6.—In accord- 
ance with its annual custom, the Price 
Lumber Co. recently provided an enjoy- 
able picnic for the employees and their 
families. About seventy were present, 
and the afternoon was climaxed with a 
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truck.” 





The convenient feature that entitles the accompanying photograph of a 
lumber company’s truck to a place in this department is the special body 
built for that truck by its owners, Allen & Allen, lumber retailers of San 
Antonio, Texas. The equipment, observed by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





representative on a visit to the above yard, is described as “a usual plat- 
form type body, except that the sides extend beyond the cab, so that long 
lengths can be hauled more conveniently. The ends extending beyond 
the cab are supported and braced by one-inch iron straps which rest upon 
the chassis. Bulkheads are mounted at the ends so that lumber can easily 
be piled evenly, and the ends will not protrude beyond the front of the 
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delicious dinner served, picnic style, on 
the spacious lawn of the Harmon Thomp- 
son home, on the Port Clinton Road. 

W. E. Mead, the company’s manager, 
officiated as general chairman, assisted by 
Mrs. Mead. Don Rooney was chairman 
of the entertainment committee which 
planned games and contests of various 
sorts. 





Mixing Machine Increases Paint 
Sales at Michigan Yard 


Paw Paw, Micu., Sept. 6.—A rambler 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN edi- 
torial staff thought his vision had carried 
some of the shimmering August heat into 
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The paint-mixing machine at the Paw Paw 
Lumber Co, is on the floor near the paint 
display handy for use 


the office of the Paw Paw Lumber Co. 
upon entering it one day recently. There 
was something jumping around to beat 
sixty on the floor. The visitor closed his 
eyes for an instant’s rest, and looked back 
again. By this time his eyes had focused 
in the darker interior, permitting him to 
see that the lively object was a can of 
paint that was receiving a behind-the- 
woodshed shaking in the grip of a little 
machine, 

Will Fritz, manager of the yard, which 
is one of the ten Cavin Lumber Yards, 
Associated, was standing nearby waiting 
to remove the can of paint from the jaws 
of the tool for the painter who had pur- 
chased it. It was, then, that we noticed 
the sign hanging above the machine read- 
ing : 

A Free Service 


All Paint Sold Here Is Thoroughly 
Conditioned and Mixed 
Ready to Use Before Delivery 


Saves Time, Money” 


Mr. Fritz seemed to enjoy the savage 
happiness with which the tool shook the 
paint. “We get a lot of paint business that 
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we likely otherwise wouldn’t receive, if 
we didn’t have this mixer,” he said. “Lo- 
cal painters realize that they can save a 
lot of time by having the paint all mixed 
at the place of purchase instead of having 
to stir it with a paddle on the job. We 
consider the $50 paid for this machine a 
good merchandising investment.” 


As can be seen in the accompanying 
picture, a paint can clamps into a holder 
on one side of the implement. When the 
electric current is switched on, the motor 
works the bracket and the paint gets a 
strenuous treatment. It is shaken for a 
couple of minutes, and when taken out of 
the clamps there can be no doubt that it 
is completely mixed. The machine will 
handle any of the regular size paint con- 
tainers. 


Works at Skilled Trade in Town; 
Lives on Farm 


The “back to the soil” movement that 
is assuming large proportions throughout 
the country offers retail lumbermen an 
excellent opportunity to be of service to 
their community, while at the same time 
increasing sales of the goods and prod- 
ucts they handle. As a sidelight on this 
statement, one of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’s traveling news gatherers, passing 
a farm a few miles south of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., found a man busily engaged in 
enlarging his barn and building a new 
chicken house, with the help of the local 
carpenter. The accompanying photograph 
shows this man, whose name is | 8 
Brown, standing beside the barn exten- 
sion which then had just been started, 
while the partially completed chicken 
house is shown at right of the picture. 


The interesting point is that Mr. 
Brown is employed as an electrician in 
the paper mill in Grand Rapids, and 
makes his home on this farm of forty 
acres which he purchased a year ago. He 
adds to his income by raising chickens 
and keeping cows on the tract, most of 
which has been left untilled, for pasturage. 

Finding the barn too small for his pur- 
poses, he asked the assistance of the King 
Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, in plan- 
ning the extension and selecting mate- 
rial, which aid he found the lumber dealer 
ready to render and most helpful. 





Chicken house and 
barn extension under 
way on 40-acre farm 
bought by a Grand 
Rapids (Minn.) elec- 
trician for his home 
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Lumber Dealer Increases His 
Home Building Operations 


An interesting instance of a retail lum- 
ber firm that also engages in the build- 
ing. of homes is that of the Meek Lumber 
Co., located at 2441 North 48th Street, 
Lincoln, Neb. It acquired forty-five lots 
in the residential district known as Rose 
Hill addition, on which it is now building 
a number of houses, to be completed and 
offered for sale this fall. The houses are 
in the medium-price class, well designed 
and well built, under the uniform restric- 
tions applying in the subdivision. 

“This building business is really noth- 
ing new to us, as we have been at it in a 
small way for the last 20 or 25 years, but 
have never bought so large a tract of land 
before,” said C. L. Meek to the AmeErI- 
CAN LuMBERMAN. “We found, however, 
last year, when we had a group of three 
houses under construction at one time, 
that more interest was created than if 
they had been in various localities, so we 
are now starting a larger group in our 
Rose Hill development. We have forty- 
five lots in this tract, some on paving 
and some not, all adjoining the fastest- 
growing section of the city, and are sure 
of interesting prospects and buyers. 

“As regards the houses themselves, we 
feature Johns-Manville triple-insulated 
homes. Not all will be triple-insulated, 
but all will feature the J-M products and 
will be well insulated. 

“Our method of building is to make 
a complete sale of lot and house, with 
financing. The contract is between the 
purchaser and our company. We then 
sub-let contracts to cover practically all 
work, such as carpentering, mason work, 
plumbing, heating etc., always favoring 
men who buy regularly from us. In this 
way we have many customers under obli- 
gation to us. We stress this, both to the 
ones who get the jobs and also to the ones 
who want work but have not previously 
bought from us. Of course, some buy of 
us and still don’t get a job when they 
think they should, and that sometimes 
causes trouble, but in the broad aspect we 
find more and more coming to us all the 
time. 

“As to financing, we prefer to handle 
this through a local loan company rather 
than FHA, first because there is more 
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personal interest, and second because 
FHA is so slow we never know when a 
loan will be completed. We can get the 
same or better terms, and fully as large 
a loan, locally.” 


If You "Order by Truck," 
Observe These P. O. Rules 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 6.—Sec- 
retary O. C. Lance, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, in a_ recent 
bulletin to the members, points out that 
Federal statutes relating to the postal 
service make it unlawful for private par- 
ties to carry letters (including orders for 
goods) or packets for compensation. Such 
a practice is referred to in the law as 
transportation of mail by “private ex- 
press.” The theory is that such “private 
express” competes with the Government 
postal service, while the Constitution and 
the Federal statutes give the United 


States Government a monopoly in this 
field. 
Therefore merchants who are using 


Amemcanfiumherman 
Remodeled Yard Wins Praise of 


Community 


Remodeling of the Schwartz Lumber 
Co. yard at Elkville, Ill., has recently 
been completed, and exterior appearance 
of the modernized layout is shown in ac- 
companying cuts. An entirely new roof 
and new front are completed, and the 
entire structure, facing 200 feet on the 
hard road and 150 feet deep, has been 
painted a pleasing gray. The trim, neat 
appearance of the plant, following com- 
pletion of improvements, has _ brought 
much favorable comment. 

The Schwartz Lumber Co. has been an 
Eikville institution since 1869, and the 
Elkville Journal paid the firm the com- 
pliment of a front-page story telling of the 
remodeling program and embodying some 
interesting history of the early days of the 
firm. The company is headed by Chester 
R. Schwartz, who also is mayor of Elk- 
ville, which office he has filled with honor 
four times. During the third period the 
city’s $100,000 water plant was con- 





The recently modernized lumber yard and store of the Schwartz Lumber Co., at Elkville, Ill. 


truck service in ordering local shipments 
must comply with the following postal 
regulations : 


Orders for merchandise to be filled by the 
wholesaler or distributor can be forwarded by 
a third person, such as a trucker, not a regular 
employee of the sender, outside the mails, only 
when they are enclosed and sealed in a Govern- 
ment stamped envelope bearing the proper post- 
age. The date on which the order was given 
or received must be written on the envelope, 
preferably across the face of the stamp. Either 
the buyer or the seller may cancel the stamp in 
this manner. The envelope can not be used for 
future orders. 


Letters or packets may, however, be deliv- 
ered by the sender’s own employees without 
violating postal regulations. Therefore, where 
the dealer’s own employee is doing the truck- 
ing and using the dealer’s trucking facilities, 
it is not necessary that the above postal regu- 
lation be complied with. The law does, how- 
ever, prohibit a third person, such as a trucker, 
from handling such orders unless sealed and 
stamped, as described above. 


It should also be borne in mind that it is 
not contrary to postal laws and regulations for 
a third party to deliver letters and packets 
without compensation. But the Post Office De- 
partment has ruled that where a trucker takes 
the order to the wholesaler or distributor and 
carries the goods back for compensation, he is 
carrying mail for compensation, and not free 
of charge. In such cases, the above described 
requirement for enclosing an order in a Gov- 
ernment stamped envelope must be strictly com- 
plied with. 


various building specialties are handled 


structed. It is planned, also, to put in a 
$75,000 sewer plant during the next few 
months. 





Retailer Qualifies as Expert on 
Kitchen Planning 


The Ogle County Reporter, Oregon, 
Ill., cites Frank Einsweiler, of the Spahn 
& Rose Lumber Co.’s Oregon office, as 
having devoted considerable study to the 
subject of kitchen planning, a phase in the 
domestic ensemble that merits intensive 
consideration, since we all live by eating 
and the kitchen is the spot where the 
thousand and more meals that the normal 
family consume every year are prepared. 


Mr. Einsweiler has gone farther than 
a mere dwelling on the subject involves. 
He has hooked up with the Curtis Sec- 
tional Kitchen Cabinet system of units 
that are contemplated to place the kitchen 
on the plane of convenience, utility and 
general appearance that its status in the 
domestic realm invites. 

Fifteen basic units comprise the line. 
Each is available in several widths and 
each unit is designed to accomplish a cer- 
tain purpose. Persons interested can 
comprehend the reason for Mr. Einsweil- 
er’s enthusiasm by calling at the office of 
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Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., where a set 
of the kitchen demonstration units is on 
exhibit. 





Problem of Moisture Condensa- 
tion on Insulated Walls 


Have your customers experienced any 
difficulty in condensation in the insulated 
walls of their homes? This has become 
a serious problem, especially in homes 
equipped with humidification — plants. 
During the winter the moisture from the 
rooms passes through the walls and con- 
denses within the insulating material in 
some instances. The result is that the in- 
sulation becomes wet, thereby losing its 
efficiency and sometimes resulting in 
damage to the plastered or papered walls, 
especially at the base of the rooms. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation bulletins its members as quoted 
above, and proceeds to say that just what 
the answer to this problem may be is not 
definitely known at the present time. A 
very extensive study has been made at 





In the store, hardware, plumbing and 


the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. Another is being made by 
Professor Rowley of the Experimental 
Engineering School at the University of 
Minnesota. The result of these studies 
will, it is believed, afford an answer. As 
soon as the reports are released the find- 
ings will be presented in these columns. 





Will Continue Operation of 
Five Nevada Yards 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 4.— 
Although the Hobart Estate Co. has dis- 
continued its lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness at Hobart Mills, Calif., the lumber 
yards in Nevada are to continue to oper- 
ate under the same personnel and man- 
agement, according to word received 
here. The Nevada business will operate 
under the name of Hobart Lumber Co., 
a new company. 

Controlled by Hobart Estate Co., the 
new company will have as its president 
G. D. Oliver, who has been general man- 
ager of the Hobart Estate lumber depart- 
ment for thirty seven years, and as vice 
president and general manager, C. M. 
Oliver, who has been manager of the 
Reno (Nev.) yard. Five retail yards 
in Nevada are controlled by the new com- 
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pany. They are located at Reno, Carson 
City, Virginia City, Lovelock and 
Minden. 





Company Now Occupies Fine 
New Building 


SANTA Cruz, CA.iF., Sept. 7.—The 
Santa Cruz Lumber Co. is now housed 
in its new, modern headquarters build- 
ing at River and Quintana streets here. 
The new building occupies a floor space 
of 2,400 square feet. The exterior is of 
redwood rustic, with Venetian blinds, 
while the interior is of redwood in its 
natural color, with addition of a cream- 
colored insulating board. The building 
is air-conditioned and lighted by an in- 
direct system. 

There are three large private offices; 
for the architect, the manager, and the 
credit department. There is a large dis- 
play room for kitchen cabinets, roofing, 
paint, builders’ hardware and everything 
that goes into the home. 

The personnel at the headquarters 
building includes George Ley, president ; 
C. W. Lawrence, chief of the home de- 
signing department; Harry Jensen, esti- 
mates and sales; Lawrence Thorp, chief 
accountant; E. E. Carriger, secretary 
and manager of the retail department; 
Fred Schuette, credit man; Harold Car- 
riger, assistant accountant; Don Ley, of- 
fice salesman; Lon Hayes, salesman for 
San Lorenzo valley district, and Tom Al- 
zina, wholesale salesman. 

In addition to the lumber yard the 
company owns its own sawmill and its 
own factory where cabinet-making is 
done. 





Launches Financing Department 


SALt Lake City, Utan, Sept. 4.— 
Morrison-Merrill & Co., large lumber 
company with headquarters here, has 
launched a finance department, and will 
conduct, commencing at once, an adver- 
tising campaign in which the public will 
be told the advantages of a single trans- 
action when borrowing money for re- 
modeling purposes. The campaign will 
extend to the intermountain States. It 
is the first time a lumber company in 
this area has entered the finance field in 
this way. 


Old Concern Moves Into Fine 
New Quarters 


Fort Wayne, Inp., Sept. 7.—Jacob 
Klett & Sons (Inc.) moved to its new 
location on West Superior Street on 
Sept. 1, celebrating the completion of the 
firm’s 60th consecutive year of serving the 
building needs of Fort Wayne. 

A new completely enclosed lumber 
shed, 60 by 150 feet, has been constructed 
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dianapolis, and with the jobbing concern 
of Adams-Rogers, where he handled mill- 
work and insulation. 


Old-Established Company Buys 
Two. More Yards 


Corpus Curisti, TEx., Sept. 7.—Ed 
Steves & Sons, of San Antonio, have 
purchased retail lumber yards at Corpus 
Christi and Sinton from the Pickering 
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New building of Jacob Klett & Sons (Inc.) when nearing completion 


for the storing of kiln-dried lumber, the 
only kind the firm handles. The mill- 
working department of the firm has al- 
ways been located on West Superior 
Street where the office and yards are 
now located, but all departments of the 
business are now centered at this site, 
including millwork, lumber, roofing, in- 
sulation and hard materials. Plans call 
for installation of a large illuminated 
outdoor display board as well as material 
displays. 

Organized in 1877 by the late Jacob 
Klett, the company was operated for 
many years by his sons Edward, John 
and William, who were widely known 
throughout the industry. 

Wayne DuHadway is present manager 
of the company, having served in that 
capacity since April, 1936. Mr. DuHad- 
way has been in the lumber business for 
the past 22 years, his experience embrac- 
ing practically every phase of the field, 
including retailing, jobbing and millwork. 
He has held important positions with 
the Brannum-Keene Lumber Co. of In- 











When convinced the home 
is modern, people will buy. 
This 5-room house in 
Riverdale, a Chicago sub- 
urb, has architectural lines 
that many readers will have 
difficulty in admiring, but 
one Sunday over 5,000 per- 
sons visited this house, and 
some of them have bought, 
it is announced. Promoters 
of this so-called ‘Model 
Dream House” feature its 
functional design, its kitch- 
en and bathroom, the fact 
that it is insulated, and 
that it can be air-condi- 
tioned. Cost of materials 
is $2,000, labor $400; total 
cost equipped, up to $5,990 








Lumber Sales Co., according to Albert 
Steves (III), president of the former 
company. M. M. Sadler, district man- 
ager for Pickering Lumber Sales Co. in 
this section for the last six years, is to 
be associated with the Steves organiza- 
tion as general manager of the Corpus 
Christi and Sinton yards. He will have 
as his assistants L, R. Valenta and A. C. 
Eldred, both of whom have been con- 
nected with these yards for the past sev- 
eral years. Entire personnel of both 
yards is to be retained. Ed Steves & 
Sons have been in the retail lumber busi- 
ness in San Antonio for 70 years. 
——EE 


State Association of Chain 


Stores Is Formed 


DENVER, CoLo., Sept. 6.— William A. Fults 
of the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., this 
city, is listed as one of the incorporators of the 
new Colorado Chain Stores Association, which 
filed articles of incorporation with the Colo- 
rado Secretary of State during the past week. 

The purpose of the new organization (which 
has headquarters in the Equitable Bldg., Den- 
ver) according to the prospectus, is to promote 
the chain store industry and chain store meth- 
ods of distribution; establish uniform customs, 
practices and usages; disseminate information 
and “secure freedom from unjust and unlawful 
exactions.” 

State officials said they believed the organiza- 
tion was formed to fight the chain store tax, 
but the incorporators denied this implication, 
insisting that the word “exactions” does not 
necessarily mean “taxes.” The chain store tax 
was enacted by the Colorado legislature two 
years ago after a pre-legislature skirmish be- 
tween chain store and independent merchant 
organizations. The tax provides the follow- 
ing annual schedule: One store, $2.50; two to 
four stores, $10.50; five to eight, $50.50 each; 
nine to 15, $150.50 each; 16 to 24, $250.50 each. 

When a chain organization has in excess of 
24 stores within the state, the tax for each 
amounts to $350.50. 





"Toot-toot" and "“Oompah" went the Dutch Band 





Some of the 184 prizes on display 
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Fun for All at Big Dealers’ Picnic 


OmaAHA, Nes., Sept. 6—The annual 
dealers’ picnic sponsored by the Chicago 
Lumber Company of Omaha, under su- 
pervision of L. G. Simpson, vice president 
and general manager, was held on Friday, 
Aug. 20, at Linoma Beach. This beauti- 
ful lake resort, located just halfway be- 
tween Lincoln, the capital of the State, 
and Omaha, its metropolis, is owned by 
Mr. Simpson. Incidentally, the name 
“Linoma” is a combination of the first 
syllables of “Lincoln” and “Omaha.” The 
weather was ideal, the day of the picnic 
coming right after a heavy rainfall, 
which greatly cheered the guests coming 
from areas that have sorely needed mois- 
ture. 

The appearance in person of the ex- 
tremely popular Foster May, the original 
‘Man on the Street” broadcaster, through 
the courtesy of Radio Station WOW and 
his sponsor Chevrolet Motor Co., stimu- 
lated early arrivals, and the chef esti- 
mated that he fed 1,400 people at lunch 
time. The total attendance was approxi- 
mately 1,800, including 250 actual deal- 
ers. All of the fifteen sponsoring firms 
had home office representatives present, 
Horace Siegel, general manager of the 
Stokermatic Co., Salt Lake City, making 
the longest trip to attend the affair. Gay 
Wilcox represented the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s’ Association; Secretary 








They were Swiss maids for a day 


W. H. Badeaux, the Iowa Association of 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers, 
and Secretary Phil Runion and his as- 
istant, Walt Keitges, the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association. G. E. Vos- 
burg of Gilman, Iowa, won the prize for 
dealer coming the longest distance, his 
mileage being 238. Many others drove 
over 200 miles to attend. 

Lars Larsen, of St. Paul, Neb., who 
many years ago was a Chicago Lumber 
Co. manager, won the prize for being the 
oldest person present, and for having the 
largest family present (a total of four- 
teen) ; and also was lucky in drawing one 
of the gate prizes, of which a total of 120 
were distributed to eight different groups 
of attendants. Total of 184 prizes were 
awarded. A handsome prize was given 
T. D. Phillips, of Henderson, Iowa, for 
being the dealer longest in business, his 
record being 52 years. 

At 1:30 several hundred guests 
trudged half a mile to the nearby Platte 
River to witness a five-round grudge 
fight between two Chicago Lumber Co. 
yard employees, who were both heavy- 
weight runners-up in the recent National 
Golden Gloves contests. It took several 
husky spectators to stop the fray, and no 
one doubted that this was a genuine 
grudge fight. The softball game between 
the Line Yarders and the Independents 





Two hundred kids in Treasure Hunt for 1,000 buried pennies 


was won by the latter. Some sixty ladies 
competed at bridge on the beautiful cafe 
veranda Great interest was shown in the 
trap shooting contest; F. W. Robinson, 
of Bancroft, Neb., was the easy winner. 

The usual boys’ and girls’ foot and 
swimming races, shoe scrambles, etc., 
took up their afternoon, while their elders 
indulged in slipper-kicking, nail-driving, 
bait-casting and post-driving contests, the 
last being sponsored by the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., and developing into a 
very spectacular event. The winner was 
Ralph Poland, Milburn, Neb. 

Another spectacular event was the 
men’s rowboat race with 23 entrants. The 
winner was D. H. Headley, Greenwood, 
Neb., who pushed the stout craft “Mich- 
igan Ladder” across the line several 
lengths ahead of the next contender. 

The most unique and amusing event 
was the “Kid’s Surprise,” wherein Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies Hobb Turner, followed 
by the Dutch Band, led a parade of a 
couple of hundred children under ten 
years of age to the bathing beach, where 
it was announced that a thousand pennies 
were buried in a marked-off area, and 
that “finders were keepers.” For several 
hours mothers knew exactly where their 
children were! 

All day long the crowd was kept enter- 
tained over a loudspeaking system by sev- 
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eral musical groups, including a costumed 
string quartet made up of Omaha yard 
employees. Herm Yost, of Lincoln, who 
appeared on the program as the “Con- 
sumer’s Representative,” also led an all- 
dealer quartet in many harmonious ren- 
ditions, which seemed to become more 
and more sentimental as the day wore on. 

As was the case at the conventions last 
winter, the Chicago Paint Works’ tin-type 
photo machine “‘stole the show,” two bat- 
teries of cameras under the personal di- 
rection of President F. W. Brokamp 
turning out 2,000 souvenir folders, show- 
ing the persons photographed attired ac- 
cording to the styles prevalent when the 
Chicago Lumber Co. was founded in 
1876. 

The main event of the day, of course, 
was the picnic supper, presided over by 
George Newman of the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation, who prepared the 


Low-Cost 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Sept. 6.—The Agricul- 
tural Extension Division of the University of 
Arkansas, in co-operation with the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, is engaged in 
a very extensive campaign (which began Sept. 
1), working through the farm agents and home 
demonstration agents to interest the farmers of 
the State in the “Home-Made Home” program. 
It is planned for the home-building farmer 
to use native stone, rocks, logs, rough sawmill 
lumber, sand, gravel and farm labor as far as 
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Amemcanfiumberman 
huge repast right on the ground, and 
handled several ‘‘mess” lines in true army 
fashion ; George having once been a mess 
sergeant in the army. 

Tom Price, of the Sisalkraft Co., pre- 
sided at the refreshment stand and among 
other things handed out 5,000 bottles of 
pop, 2,000 cups of ice cream, 1,000 gal- 
lons of beer, three tons of watermelons, 
and oceans of lemonade. 

Each of two dozen other sales repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring firms had im- 
portant positions on the picnic commit- 
ice, and about one hundred Chicago 
Lumber Co. employees, from 16 of the 
company’s yards, assisted the various 
committeemen in the handling of details. 
Unique costumes were worn by all of the 
workers, including 12 girls attired as 
Swiss maids, who under the guidance of 
George V. Shaver, of the Michigan Lad- 
der Co., spent the day in attending to the 


Homes Aim o 


Marion here, for discussion of means of co- 
operation between the agencies involved. 

C. C. Randall, assistant Extension service 
director, who presided at the meeting, said the 
first move would be to acquaint lumber and 
material dealers with the plan which is designed 
to speed better housing conditions throughout 
the State. “The influence and co-operation 


of the dealers will play a major part in making 
this program successful,” Mr. Randall said. 
At least two-thirds of the counties in Arkan- 
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wants of women and elderly folk. 

In the evening several hundred guests 
remained to view the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co.’s educational talking picture, 
with comedy films interspersed, or to 
dance on the cafe veranda. It was a late 
hour before everyone had left, and Ralph 
Lilley and Harold Jayne, the company 
representatives in Nebraska and Iowa, 
respectively, who were posted at the gate, 
reported that the enthusiasm of the guests 
was beyond description. 

No accidents were suffered this year, 
as extra precautions had been taken to 
prevent recurrence of several mishaps 
of last year. The third annual dealers’ 
picnic is already scheduled for Aug. 19 of 
next year, and the various committeemen 
are planning to greatly improve the facil- 
ities for caring for a crowd which this 
year exceeded the most optimistic esti- 
mates by a good 50 per cent. 


Arkansans 


Arkansas, described the farm house planning 
service offered. Blueprints and complete plans 
and specifications are furnished free to those 
desiring to build modern farm homes, he said. 
In connection with this planning service, his 
department in the early summer mailed to 
Arkansas weekly and daily newspapers mats 
and cuts of two farm home plans. In a final 
check-up of the publicity obtained it was found 
that all but 10 of the 174 Arkansas weekly 
papers had printed one or both of these plans, 
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Above sketch is of a 4-room frame house built from home-sawed or tool-sawed lumber. The rear passageway affords direct access 
to all rooms. If the passageway is omitted, the kitchen may be made larger. The dining space is sufficient for serving six people. 
Built-in seats and table or movable furniture may be used. The plan is one of a number designed to meet Arkansas farm home 
requirements, ranging from two to six rooms, prepared by the Extension Service of the University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture 


possible, and to buy from the dealer flooring, 
sash, doors, roofing, hardware, paint etc. 

In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

M. Hawkins, secretary of the Arkansas 
association, said: 

“The Extension division calculates that we 
shall be able to build 2,500 new farm homes 
in Arkansas this fall, and to repair, modernize. 
and improve thousands of others. It is planned 
to hold group meetings over the State, begin- 
ning Sept. 1, and to enlist the dealers for work 
with the farm agents on this program, which 
should develop a nice volume of rural business 
lor the retail dealer. We have the best crops 
in Arkansas that we have had in ten years.” 

Marking the opening of the campaign for 
better rural homes in Arkansas, approximately 
20 representatives of the Extension service and 
the Arkansas lumber dealers met at the Hotel 


sas have native stone suitable for building mod- 
ern homes at small cash cost, Miss Connie J. 
Bonslagle, State home demonstration agent, 
pointed out. She said that Arkansas’ rural 
housing conditions, as compared with the rest 
of the nation, leave much to be desired, but 
that the defects could be remedied. A recent 
national survey showed, she said. that using 
farm labor and native materials, farm homes 
could be built at a cash cost of $600 which 
would have a comparative value of $1,500. and 
that with expenditure of $1,800 under the same 
circumstances the value of the resultant farm 
home would be approximately $5,500. She gave 
instances of such homes in Arkansas and said 
that a survey to find other similar homes is 
now going on. 

Deane Carter, head of the department of 
agricultural engineering at the University of 








and all of the dailies had run one or the other 
of the house plans. 

Mrs. Ida A. Fenton, Extension economist in 
home management, discussed farm housing 
standards and outlined the complete needs and 
specifications for a farm home to make it effi- 
cient for the farm family. 

L. M. Hawkins secretary of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, at the luncheon 
meeting of the group, outlined the part lumber 
dealers can play in the Statewide campaign. 
He pointed out that the average annual cash 
income of an Arkansas farm family is $600, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
prohibit a home building program. The new 
plan, which would use native materials such as 
pine logs, native woods and field stone, will 
allow a complete revolution in the type of farm 
homes in Arkansas, he said. 
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Great Medical Center Is Ably Served By 


Progressive and Civic 
Minded Lumber 


Dealers 


ROCHESTER, MINN., Sept. 6—This 
city of 25,000, nestling in a hollow formed 
by a surrounding circle of hills, is known, 
to the ends of the earth, as the home of 
the famous Mayo Clinic. The car licenses 
seen on the streets call the roll of all the 
States of the Union. Its civic life is, in 
fact, dominated by the activities of that 
great institution, and local lumber use and 
distribution also show their effect. Asso- 
ciated with the clinic are great hospitals, 
and the city’s hotels are especially ar- 
ranged to care for invalids and patients, 
while a number of medical research or- 
ganizations have buildings in the suburbs. 
The city is also headquarters for several 
State institutions. At the clinic and asso- 
ciated centers are employed medical spe- 
cialists whose skill has won fame for 
Rochester, and their fine homes, clustered 
in different sections of the city, especially 
those on “Pill Hill,” or on suburban es- 
tates, are impressive by reason of their 
number, dimensions and settings. The 
whole town, however, perhaps because of 
their example, has a spic-and-span ap- 
pearance. With hardly an exception every 
home, even to the tiniest cottage, is of 
attractive design, in fine repair and 
brightly painted ; and, during the summer, 
embowered in trees, shrubs and flowers. 

To the retail lumbermen of the city 
must go at least a good share of the credit 
for the city’s housing being on such a 
high plane; and it is to their part in the 
city’s upbuilding and upkeeping that this 
story is devoted. Some of them have 
taken a leading part in civic affairs; all 
of them are members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Sixty-four new homes have been built 
so far this year in Rochester, which is 
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The Kruse Co. of Rochester, Minn., does a big retail business and is a persistent adver- 
tiser in local newspapers, for both city and farm trade. It does a large volume of fabri- 
cating in its modern millwork plant 


nineteen more than last year. This has 
been the most profitable year for the re- 
tail lumber business since the depression, 
and the boom is slated to last. The five 
lumber yards in the city are kept busy 





CAREFUL BUYERS— 


are making satisfactory use of our complete 
building service. 


This complete building service helps you get 
the most building value for your money, the 
kind and size of building or repair that fits 
your ideas, your needs and your purse. 


Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 
Come in and see us before you make your 
building plans. 


THE KRUSE CO. 
IN ROCHESTER 











supplying materials, if not taxed to keep 
up with the demand. Although FHA 


Title I has been extensively used, Title Il 
is not quote so popular, But H. J. Kruse, 
president Kruse Lumber Co., stated that 
the two local loan associations are heavily 
patronized. 


HAVES LucKS nopety 
“LUMBER ano oF } = 
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This view of the office, built into the corner of the big shed of Hayes Lucas & Green, is 


in a near downtown location in Rochester, Minn., and its windows are used for attrac- 


tive displays. Note the prominent overhead Du Pont paint sign 


The movement of some of the leading 
citizens to suburban estates has been en- 
couraged by road improvement during 
recent years, and some magnificent homes 
dot the hills. And city building of mod- 
erate-priced homes received a fillip from 
the construction by PWA of an artificial 
lake, formed by damming the Zumbro 
River, on which small stream the city 
lies ; this is part of the national scheme of 
flood prevention by control of the “little 
waters.” What had been an insanitary 
marsh and eyesore was thus converted 
into a beauty spot. Many fine homes have 
already been built on the margins of this 
new lake and others are projected. The 
high local appreciation of building sites 
in this vicinity is partly the result of the 
shortness of the summer season; the win- 
ters are so long and severe that Roches- 
terians turn to the enjoyment of summer 
outdoors with great zest. Another effect 
of the local climate has been noted—the 
devotion of home owners to gardening 
and home landscaping. A third effect, of 
especial importance to lumbermen, is the 
large local use of insulation, storm doors 
and weatherstripping, and the general 1n- 
sistence on sound construction with qual- 
ity materials and their proper protection 
from the elements with paint. 

All lumbermen are of the opinion that 
80 per cent of the building volume is in 
the city, mostly homes, as the farmers 
usually build barns and granaries in pref- 
erence to newer homes, although a great 
many of them, at least 20 per cent, have 
done remodeling. As Rochester is in a 
rich agricultural region, its farm trade 
is important to local lumber retailers. The 
city has as its symbol and ‘principal land- 
mark the high tower, housing a carillon, 
of the Mayo Clinic; but a huge cornstalk 
sign reared high above the large local 
cannery attests the importance of agricul- 
ture. Even farming, however, is largely 
influenced by the dominant medical activ- 
ity of the city, as a good share of the local 
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DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY 


When you build, you don't expect to buy a 
$5,000.00 home for $3,000.00. Neither do 
you want to pay $5,000.00 for a home that 
is worth only $3,000.00. 


To get the kind and size of home that fits 
your ideas, your family and your purse, re- 
quires a great deal of careful planning. 


That is where our complete building service 
is of outstanding value to you. We invite 
you to make full use of our complete build- 
ing service and we solicit your patronage 
when you need a new building or when you 
make alterations to your present buildings. 


THE KRUSE CO. 
IN ROCHESTER 











produce is consumed by the patients and 
convalescents at local hospitals and sani- 
toria, and by the staffs of these institu- 
tions. According to A. G. Nixa, manager 
of the Fullerton Lumber Co., the farmers 
prefer to pay cash or do without until 
they can pay cash. He also stated that 
they are more conservative in their buy- 
ing, not going in so much for show “or 
keeping up with the Jones’” as for get- 
ting material that is bound to last. That’s 





Amemcanfiumberman 
verse conditions when perhaps highways 
are impassable, especially in colder 
weather. There is little difficulty keeping 
track of the efficiency of truck drivers 
here, as distances can be averaged. 

The Kruse company has a new factory 
and makes most of its own frames, also 
tables for doctors’ offices, kitchen cabi- 
nets, office fixtures, etc., in fact anything 
that can be built with lumber is made 
here, including trailers. It has a brand 
new, modernized factory, too. The prob- 
lem of which architect to employ isn’t one 
here. Mr. Kruse has a registered archi- 
tect belonging to the firm, in the person 
of his nephew, T. M. Carstensen. W. E. 
Dodge, president Dodge Lumber & Fuel 
Co., patronizes the local architects, as he 
says “they are all friends of my father,” 
and the other lumbermen cooperate with 
the local architects, too. 

The predominant construction mate- 
rial used in Rochester is wood. Some of 
the homes, and buildings of the surround- 
ing farms, are, however altogether or 
partly built of stone quarried from a ridge 
of one of the hills encircling the city; 
but the majority of homes are practically 
all of wood, and offer striking examples 


The Dodge Lumber & Fuel Co., of Rochester, Minn., is away from the center of the city 

and does not go in strongly for window displays; but every panel in the large shed doors 

has a selling message of its own; the company is a believer in the value of billboard 
advertising 


where the Swedish thrift of Minnesota 
comes in usefully. There is a small charge 
made for deliveries to farms—around 10 
or 15 cents a mile—but many farmers 
prefer to haul their own lumber pur- 
chases. Some of the firms await decent 
roads rather than try to deliver in ad- 





HOME 
It is profitable to own your home. 


You can get a great deal of pleasure, enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction out of building a 
home of your own. 


It is important that the plans for your new 
home are completely and carefully pre- 
pared. It is important that the proper ma- 
terials are specified and it is important that 
you thoroughly understand your plans and 
the materials that are proposed being used 
therein. 


Without cost or obligation, you are invited 
to study our complete building service. 


THE KRUSE CO. 
IN ROCHESTER 











of the fine effects that may be obtained 
by its use, 

Paul Schuldt, manager of the Hayes 
Lucas Lumber Co., and a very busy man, 
stated that 80 per cent of lumber for 
framing was Douglas fir, from the West 
Coast. All the retailers say that the lum- 
ber is practically all sold grade-marked 
now, in fact one firm even buys it all 
marked off in feet. All the yards carry 
from 300,000 to 500,000 feet of lumber, 
and practically all of it, as well as finish, 
is kept under cover nowadays, according 
to Mr. Dodge. Insulation is used in all 
the new houses, said Mr. Nixa, manager 
of the Fullerton Lumber Co., and even 
the older houses are being insulated. 
A. G. Whiting, manager of the Botsford 
Lumber Co., said it carries five different 
kinds of insulating material, as the call 
for it is heavy. This firm also specializes 
in paints and fuel. Mr. Whiting, of the 
Botsford company, also said he advises 
customers that if they can’t afford a new 

(Continued on Page 63) 








the Heatilator 
FIREPLACE SALES 
my 





HEATILATOR cure, 
4 a Heatilator Cocster 


Every Heatilator Fireplace you sell 
means another satisfied fireplace owner 
—another Heatilator salesman working 
for you. Because Heatilator owners sell 
their friends—boast about the advan- 
tages of circulated heat that warms 
every corner of the room and even ad- 
joining rooms—about this fireplace that 
WILL NOT SMOKE. 


Thousands in Use 


The Heatilator Fireplace is a proved 
success. Builders find that it simplifies 
construction, saves materials, and adds 
a real sales feature to the homes and 
camps they build. Architects specify it 
to insure a successful fireplace. Ideal 
for basement recreation rooms. 


Easy to Sell 


The Heatilator is easy to sell because it 
eliminates all the faults of the ordinary 
fireplace. Gives the extra advantages of 
circulated heat and smokeless opera- 
tion. National advertising every year 
creates thousands of new prospects— 
many of them right in your own ter- 
ritory. 


Mail the coupon today for complete 
dealer information. A Heatilator will be 
shipped to any dealer without obliga- 
tion, subject to the customer’s approval. 


‘ HEATILATOR COMPANY 

799 E. Brighton Ave. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Please send me complete Heatilator infor- 
mation and price list. 


Hi Patilator 


Fireplace 























Dining room and reception hall 


MILWAUKEE, 
cially 


Wis., Sept. 6.—An espe- 
interesting house design is that 


exemplified by a dwelling recently built 


at the village of Fox Point, a suburb of 
Milwaukee, for owner Evan C. Schwemer, 
the architects being Grassold & Johnson, 
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Unusual and Attractive Is 
This Home 


of Milwaukee. Photographs showing ex- 
terior and interior features, also floor 
plan, are reproduced herewith. In re- 
sponse to request of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN’S news representative in Mil- 
waukee the architects kindly supplied the 
following information : 


The cost of the house is $8,604. Cubical 
content, 24,620 feet. 

The walls are of California redwood, 
painted white, with a fine grooved joint. 
The glass in the bay is Thermopane. Roof 
is of red cedar shingles, stained green- 
blue. Chimney is of common _ brick, 
painted white. The shutters are blue- 
green to match the roof. The flower 
boxes are of red cedar. 

Some details concerning the interior 
are: 

The walls of the living room are of 
wood. An interesting use is made of 
Venetian blinds, as shown in one of the 


Exterior elevation of the Evan C. Schwemer home, from the south, also showing the garage 


photographs. The color 


pet is gold color. 


scheme of the 
wallpaper is gold and white, and the car- 
Grilles in bookcases 


are of painted iron. Wood at end of 
living room is of reeded, tongued and 
grooved strips. 


Dining room walls are covered with 
bone-white leather, with painted oval 
wood moldings. The woodwork is painted 
white. Doors are louvre type with jambs 
as shown. The color scheme for the re- 
ception room walls is chocolate and white. 





Is Host to Carpenters 


ASHLAND, Wis., Sept. 7.—The Ash- 
land Lumber & Fuel Co., 510 Ellis ave- 
nue, recently was host to one of the larg- 
est gatherings of carpenters and contrac- 
tors ever assembled in this city. Over 
68 persons were present for a program 
of interest to those in the building indus- 
try, which was followed by a lunch. At- 
tending were representatives of the An- 
dersen Frame Corp., Bayport, Minn., and 






the Redford Co., Duluth, giving demon- 
strations of narrow-line, weatherstripped 
frames. 
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a Floor plan, and siti view of the living room of home described in the accompanying story 
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OUTINGS 








New York State Dealers Will Gather 
for Week-End Outing 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 7—Paul S. Collier, 
secretary-manager Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, calls special attention to the 
week-end outing and conference of the New 
York State members of the association, to be 
held at beautiful Saranac Inn, in the heart of 
the Adirondacks, during the week-end of Sept. 
17, 18 and 19. 

The event will be a mixture of business and 
pleasure. An outstanding feature will be the 
“Forum on Merchandising,” on Friday evening, 
Sept. 17. “To make this a memorable week- 
end,” says the announcement, “there will be 
plenty of fun, time for relaxation, all the sport 
that can be comfortably crowded in, golf, for 
experts and duffers alike, special events for the 
ladies, and a dance on Saturday evening ex- 
clusively for the entertainment of our party.” 

Reservations may be made direct with the 
Saranac Inn, or through the association head- 
quarters. 
New Jersey Lumbermen to "Throw a 

Big Party," Sept. 28 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 7.—The social com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has issued a final “trumpet call’ em- 
phasizing the features of the stag affair planned 
“for everybody associated with the lumber and 
building material business in New Jersey, to 


be held at Locust Grove on Sept. 28.” It in- 
cludes golf and other outdoor and indoor 
sports, winding up with a banquet. The social 


committee comprises the following: 

Walter Wiesmiller, chairman; George Dorn, 
Robert Carter Miller, Carl Walling, Charles 
T. P. Wolfe, and (ex officio) G. B. Roesler. 


Hoo-Hoo to Wind Up Golf Season 


MILWAUKEE, WI1s., Sept. 7.—The Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club announces the golf season’s 
“Wind-up” to be held at the North Hills Coun- 
try Club, on Highway 41, north of Milwaukee, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 14. Don’t miss this “last 
chance.” 





Lumber Dealer's Ball Team a 
Champion 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7.—That sterling base- 
ball team composed of employees of G. Fuller & 
Son Lumber Co., of Brighton, has swept all 
before it by winning all ten of its contests in 
the Boston Retail Lumber Dealers’ Twilight 
Baseball League, and then going on to defeat 
Filene’s champions of the Retail Stores League 
of Greater Boston on Aug. 24 by the score of 
12 to 6, and two days later tackling the win- 
ners of the Public Service League—the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. nine— 
which it defeated in a hair raising finish by 
the tight score of 3 to 2. This hard-hitting, 
sure fielding and all around clever playing 
Fuller team with its string of ten victories in 
the lumber league contests finished with 20 
Points to win cups donated by the Flintkote 
Co. and the Celotex Co., while the Weyer- 
haeuser cup went to the George McQuesten 
Co., which won six and lost three games for 
a score of 12 points. The team from F. Diehl 
& Son, of Wellesley, and the lumber trucking 
team of H. B. Church Co., were tied at 8 points 
tach, having won 4 and lost 6. The Brosco 
team (Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co.) won 
2 and lost 5, with the Downes Co. team at 
the end of the list with one victory and eight 
defeats, 


BUSINESS—all producing, distributing and 
servicing activities—paid out in four depression 
years, 1930-1934, eighteen billion dollars more 
than it received. 
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— No. 5002 


Bathroom Accessories 


A complete companion line to the 
famous Miami Bathroom Cabinets. 
Forged brass base; heavily nickeled; 
hard chromium covering. Built to re- 
sist long wear and hard use—to retain 
their brilliance. Recessed and projec- 
tion types. Nationally advertised. 
Stocks in principal cities. If your Job- 
ber cannot supply you, write us. 











No. 6004 Soap and Grab Bar 

No. 6002 Paper Holder with Roller 
No. 6001 Tumbler Holder 

No. 6000 Soap Holder with Self-Draining Tray 
No. 5011 Double Robe Hook 

No. 5009 Tooth-Brush Holder 

No. 5010 Single Robe Hook 

No. 5005 Soap Dish 

No. 5002 7/9’’x24’" Octagon Towel Bar 





THE MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 
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Needing Frames or Lumber? $f : 


Remember Bradley-Miller = 


Here are Frames of first quality . . Genuine White Pine 
better and longer . 


warp or split. 


. . serving 


. satisfying all the way . . without shrink, swell, 


Also we furnish Frames of Ponderosa. 


Bradley-Miller Lumber . 


. direct mill shipments or mixed cars .. 


Northern and Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Yellow Pine, White 
Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, Western Forest Prod- 


ucts, Quality Box Shooks. 


Let us quote. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO, 





~ for the 
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RESIDENCE 





FRAMES 
of 


GENUINE 
WHITE 
PINE 
and 
PONDEROSA 
PINE 


LUMBER 
items in 
WHITE AND 

YELLOW ‘PINE 

and 
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PRODUCTS 
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Dry Kilns to Serve You 
--and lumber at its best 


You'll be happy to handle this Oregon-American 
lumber. Cut from virgin timber, carefully and accu- 
rately manufactured, it has the quality that makes 
for customer-satisfaction Choice Yellow Fir—kiln- 
dried, smooth-end-trimmed Common Lumber, Boards, 
Dimension, etc., sorted for length. 


Get acquainted with our service. 


Oregon-American Lumber Corp. 
VERNONIA, ORE. 


Let us quote. 
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HOLC Issues Revised List of 


Master Specifications 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 6—To help solve 
the vast problem of keeping in good repair 
1,000,000 homes on which it holds mortgages, 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has made 
public a revised list of Master Specifications 
of construction which may offer a pattern for 
private industry to follow. This list, in the 
form of a conveniently sized booklet, is for the 
use of contractors employed by the Corporation, 
and is intended to insure the best standards of 
materials and workmanship. 


Although no existing standards were compre- 
hensive enough to serve as a guide in preparing 
the Master Specifications, the HOLC had be- 
hind it the experience of reconditioning 447,000 
homes at a total cost of $83,500,000. This work, 
a necessary correlary to its purpose of saving 
American homes, was carried out through the 
organization of a Reconditioning Division which 
consequently had contacts with thousands of 
constractors in all parts of the country. 

It is safe to say that no other single or- 
ganization has dealt with such a wide variety 
of contractors and builders in all parts of 
the country during the past three years as 


New Steel 


MicHIGAN City, INp., Sept. 7—A matter of 
special interest to building material dealers is 
the erection of the first residence embodying 
the principle of the Lurie steel house, now 
nearing completion in the Long Beach com- 
munity, northeast of Michigan City. The frame 
is of light steel and the outer walls are Port- 
land cement stucco over flat metal lath, sup- 
ported by a framework of 34-inch steel chan- 
nels on 16-inch centers with alternate “studs” 


has the 
stated in the announcement. 
it is particularly well equipped to take the 
first step towards the coordination of the 
construction industry and the formulation of 
standards of work. 
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Reconditioning Division, it was 
Consequently, 


Because of the necessity of adapting the 
Master Specifications to all the varying con- 
ditions met with in reconditioning HOLC 
properties, they are applicable for general 
use. Instead of laying down highly special- 
ized definitions for a limited class of projects, 
they formulated general rules that should be 
a basis for judgment on all types of projects, 


Althovgh general in intent, the Master 
Specifications cover the erection of most of 
the structural elements of building: Chim- 
neys, downspouts, joists, foundations, and 
even deal with such specialized problems as 
termite control, landscape work, terrazzo, tile 
and marble application. 

It is recognized, however, that this book- 
let of specifications is only a first step 
towards the eventual standardization of 
practices and coordination of the construc- 
tion industry. 

Builders of small homes never have had 
the technical proficiency granted to those of 
more ample means. If some system can be 
devised by which they get such protection, 
it will be a distinct step towards better con- 
struction. 


House ls First 


fabricated and unit-built houses were given 
much publicity. Later a booklet, entitled “The 
Lurie Steel House,” issued by E. M. Lurie, 
well known construction engineer and executive 
secretary of the Metal Lath Manufacturers’ 
Association, was widely commended by archi- 
tects and engineers. However, the residence 
now under construction is the first to be built 
according to this principle. 

The special advantage claimed for this type 
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HOLC Reports on ''Homes 
Saved" 


WasHincton, D. C., Sept. 11—The News 
Service of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has today released the following infor- 
mation: 


“Paid in full’ had been written on 20,844 
mortgages on homes by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation as of Aug. 1, Charles A. 
Jones, general manager, reported. These dis- 
charged mortgages, made to save these 
homes from probable foreclosure during the 
Corporation’s three-year lending period, rep- 
resented a total value of $46,752,363. 

“The trend of paid-in-full loans has been 
consistently upward since last September,” 
Mr. Jones stated. “Every month during the 
past five, more than 1,200 families have been 
able to tear up their HOLC mortgages by 
discharging their obligations to the Corpor- 
ation in full. Those mortgages have aver- 
aged in amount more than $3,000,000 a month 
over this five-month period. 

“Not only is it significant that these bor- 
rowers are recovering their economic status, 
but it is particularly interesting to note that 
a large percentage of them had been carry- 
ing standard three-year mortgages on their 
homes for years. They had to be renewed 
every three years or so, and were in effect 


of Its Type 


obsolete—its face can be changed without affect 
ing its frame.” 

This type of construction has many  fea- 
tures to commend it to material dealers over 
recent innovations in residence building. All 
of the materials used, except the structural 
steel, are standard items in most material yards 
—there are no costly prefabricated oddities to 
stock. No special building equipment or extra 
tools are needed and the mechanical technique 





Lurie steel house being built for Earl McMahon at Long Beach, Ind. Exterior, 


lathed and ready for stucco. 
openings 


doubled and horizontal stiffening channels 36 
inches apart. The plaster base is metal lath on 
steel channels and is tied to the outer wall 
with metal separators. Many of the room walls 
are 2-inch solid partitions of- metal lath and 
plaster, while others are hollow partitions of 
the same materials. The floor and the flat roof 
are supported by 10-inch open-truss steel joists, 
covered with ribbed metal lath. The floor slab 
is two inches of concrete and the finished sur- 
face will be parquet flooring laid in a mastic. 
The roof slab is cement and light-weight aggre- 
gate, covered with built-up roofing. 

When complete, the exterior will have the 
appearance of stucco over masonry rather than 
stucco over frame construction. 

This principle of residence construction was 
first actively advocated during the recent “A 
Century of Progress” exposition, when pre- 





Two lathers in two days framed eighteen 


forms. 
of construction are: “It is sturdier, more 
durable yet only one-fourth as heavy as 


masonry, with which it compares favorably in 
price. It is thoroughly fireproof and practi- 
cally proof against destruction by tornado, 
earthquake or explosion. Its walls won’t shat- 
ter and fall or fly apart from shock as is often 
the case with masonry or other construction 
of small units. The frame will continue to 
support the roof even after the walls are badly 
damaged. Cracks should be rare, since the 
house is welded and cemented into a compact 
whole—a small section can’t settle sharply. The 
wall will never collapse from settling. Upkeep 
should be light. The exterior can be altered 
or the room arrangement changed at any time 
without making costly structural changes, since 
the walls are non-bearing. It is claimed to 
be the 100-year house that never need become 


Interior view showing how concrete floor slab is "poured" without use of 
Joists and metal lath ready to receive roof slab of concrete and 


vermiculite 


is the same as used in other forms of construc: 
tion. 

The house now being built is larger than 
the average residence—40 feet x 60 feet—with 
extra high ceilings in living room and dining 
room. Some of the beams are 12-inch—larger 
than would be required in a house of more 
conventional size—yet the steel averages only 
two tons per room. All of the steel is wide- 
flange light-weight sections, the largest beams 
weighing only 19 pounds per linear foot. No 
hoisting apparatus was needed to raise the 
steel. The columns and beams were cut to 
measure in the shop and electrically welded 
on the job. The erection of the frame was a 
day’s job for five structural iron workers—the 
only service required of that craft, although 
this type of structure is referred to as the 
Lurie “steel” house. 
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perpetual. Today, a large majority of these 
homes are free of mortgage ills and their 
owners know real home ownership for the 
first time.” 


Expansion of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System as the credit reservoir for American 
thrift and home-financing institutions is em- 
phasized by a survey just completed by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The 3,865 savings and loan association 
members of the System, whose assets on June 
30 were $3,469,393,000, were 37.13 percent of 
all the savings, building and loan associa- 
tions in the country. Their assets had 
reached 59.35 percent of the combined assets 
of all associations, which aggregated $5,845,- 
294,000. The growth in membership in the 
System has been steady since December, 1932, 
when there were but 119 members, with but 
$217,000,000 in assts. 





To Conduct Savings-Loan 
Classes in Sixty Cities 


The American Savings and Loan Institute 
will begin its sixteenth year of academic train- 
ing for savings, building and loan association 
executives and staff workers as classes begin 
in fifty to sixty cities this month. The Insti- 
tute has local chapters in this number of cities 
and plans to inaugurate its program of training 
in several new cities this fall, according to 
announcement by John A. Sierocinski, Chicago, 
president. 





Chicago Building Permits Score 
a Strong Comeback 


Richard E. Schmidt, Chicago building com- 
missioner, reports that building activities in this 
city scored a comeback during August, after 
falling off im July. Permits were issued for 
168 structures of all types last month, involving 
an expenditure of $3,972,600. This compares 
with 150 permits valued at $2,463,714 in July 
this year and 162 permits involving $1,604,850 
in August last year. 

It was the best August in about seven years. 
Part of the recovery was due to a little more 
activity in the building of homes. Permits 
were taken out for ninety-four single family 
dwellings last month, which contrasts with 
eighty-one in July this year. 

Total construction work also registered im- 
provement over June this year both in the num- 
ber of jobs and their value, and the August cost 
figure topped April and May ‘as well, although 
the number of permits was smaller. 

For the first eight months of 1937 Chicago 
now shows permits totaling 1,194 with a value 
of $22,202,983. In the same period last year 
the city issued 1,032 permits for buildings to 
cost $12,323,065. 


New B & L Savings Accounts 
Gain 21% Over '36 


Savings, building and loan associations opened 
new investment accounts for approximately 314,- 
000 new persons during the first half of the 
year, which total is 21 percent greater than the 
number of shareholders added during the first 
half of 1936. The United States Building and 
Loan League, source of this estimate, indicates 
that simultaneously the number of accounts 
closed out for the period decreased by nearly 
10,000, or 4.4 percent. 

“This is the first half year in which the 
number of closed accounts has decreased as 
compared with the same period the year be- 
fore,” commented Harold T. Donaldson, Lans- 
ing, Mich., president of the League. “Thus the 
dwindling ‘of shareholders’ needs for their sav- 
ings, and the steady increase in public familiar- 
ity with the savings and loan institutions’ in- 
vestment qualities, are alike reflected in this 
figure.” 

No figures on the amounts of new money 
brought in by this more than a quarter million 
new investors were available from the associa- 
tions, the League president said, but he sug- 
gested that the sum was more than enough to 
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offset the money paid out to shareholders who 
closed their accounts. He also recalled that 
probably half of the new accounts opened are 
on the installment basis, and provide for 
monthly payments into the account, or at least 
contemplate periodic additions to the amount 
already in. From this he points out that the 
upbuilding of homes financing resources which 
will come from this group of new members 
has only just begun. 





Nuggets of Building Information 
in Handy Form 


Wasuinecrton, D. C., Sept. 6—A compendium 
entitled “Facts About Construction and Hous- 
ing,” issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, presents in condensed form 
some important nuggets of information, among 
them the following: 


That from a peak of $11,060,000,000 in 1928 
the volume of construction decreased to a 
low of $3,002,000,000 in 1933. It increased to 
$6,784,000,000 in 1936. 

That private residential construction ac- 
counted for 39.2 percent of the total con- 
struction outlay in 1928 and only 18.4 per- 
cent in 1936. 

That “overcrowding” of dwellings is much 
less in the United States than in many for- 
eign countries, the percentage of such over- 
crowded dwellings ranging from 3.8 percent 
in England to 1.4 percent in 64 American 
cities. 

That during the present decade the aver- 
age annual increase in the number of fami- 
lies will approximate 475,000 to 500,000. 

That the average annual number of family 
units upon which construction was started 
was 677,000 in the decade 1920-1929 and only 
165.000 in the seven years 1930-1936. 

That the total number of dwelling units 
built or under construction by the Federal 
government to date is only 27,161. 

That the greatest lag has been in the con- 
struction of low cost housing. 

That the average wage rate in the build- 
ing trades is 91.8 cents per hour. 

That the number of firms engaged in con- 
tract construction decreased from 135,057 in 
1929 to 75,047 in 1935. 

That regular construction employment 
reached a peak of 2,888,000 in 1928 and de- 
clined to 629,000 in 1934, recovering to 1,- 
210,000 at the 1936 peak. 

That savings and loan associations hold 
23.1 percent and private individuals 21.4 per- 
cent of the $17,740,000,000 of home mortgages 
outstanding. 


Two Far Western States Enter 
Building-Loan Contest 


Official announcement is made that two far- 
Western States which have never before com- 
peted in the oratorical match held each year 
at the convention of the United States Building 
and Loan League have entered candidates for 
the Los Angeles convention contest, Oct. 6. 
The two States are Idaho and Washington. 

This is to be the twelfth annual affair of its 
kind, designed to cultivate the qualities in the 
savings and loan executive which make him a 
good contact man for drawing more funds into 
these institutions or for getting more home 
loans onto the long-term monthly repayment 
plan. The American Savings and Loan Insti- 
tute, educational and research organization, 
gives a silver loving cup for one year’s posses- 
sion by the winner of the contest. States which 
have named candidates so far include also New 
Jersey, New York, Minnesota, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. 








Pictures Western Pine Conservation 


A handsome pictorial booklet on the forest 
conservation methods in use in western pine 
regions and the forest policy recommended by 
the Western Pine Association, Yeon Building, 
Portland, is being distributed by that organi- 
zation. Numerous remarkably fine pictures of 
permanently productive pine lands are shown 
in the booklet, encouraging evidence of actual 
progress in conservation by private industry in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Special Book 


for 
LUMBER 
DEALERS 








containing 
FAST-SELLING 
8 O PATTERNS 


FROM THE 
NEW 1938 


PEACOCK 


and 


Rolocrart 


(Trade Mark) 


LINES 
LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Now! Push ABESTO 
Reap Roof Profit 


Winter looms ahead. Roofs cry for help. Home- 
owners plan new roofs and repairs. Go to it right 
now and get your share of this profit-paying busi- 
ness. ABESTO helps you to land these extra sales 
on built-up roofing, 
recoating and repair 
materials. Used all- 
year-’round. EASY to 
use—simply brushed 
on cold. Free demon- 
stration lands sales 
for you. Cash in on 
this. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 
All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 
ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 























Commend “Sell, Th 


The illuminating and thought-provoking article on “The 
written by R. Verle Johnson and pub- 
lished in the Aug. 14 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
continued to attract attention and develop comment from 
numerous sales managers to whom, of course, this discussion 
That the industry has been giving 
serious consideration to the better merchandising of lumber and 
to the desirability of basing the conduct of sawmill operations on 
the activities and the recommendations of the sales department, 
rather than continuing to strive for volume production at low 
cost and taking chances on a market being found for the prod- 
uct, is indicated in statements received from sales managers— 


Road to Lumber Sales,” 


has a particular appeal. 


MUST KEEP ABREAST OF RAPIDLY 
CHANGING CONDITIONS 

I have read with much interest the article 
“The Road to Lumber Sales” in your issue of 
Aug. 14. The writer, in my opinion, is on the 
right road. 

The day has long since passed when a saw- 
mill can just make lumber, regardless of size, 
length or grade, and then expect the sales man- 
ager to market it profitably. That has been 
one great drawback in the progress of the 
lumber industry. The question of markets has 
not been considered, and the sawmill man has 
not given any consideration to whether or not 
he had a market before he manufactured an 
article. If it was lumber, that was sufficient, 
and the sales manager was supposed to find a 
place for it. 

Some of the southern manufacturers have 
realized this, and now, instead of the sawmill 
manager dictating to the sales department what 
it shall sell, the sales departments are telling 
the manufacturing departments what they shall 
manufacture, and, to some extent, how it shall 
be manufactured, in order to meet the needs 
and wishes of the trade. 

This, of course, makes it necessary for the 
sales department to know the practical side 
of manufacturing, as well as of selling. It 
means that the sales executive must keep 
abreast of the times and must keep thoroughly 
in touch with his associations in their trade 
promotion activities, and be able to say to them 
the kind of programs he wants put over; in- 
stead of the associations telling the sales execu- 
tive the kind of programs they are going to 
put over. He must not be blinded by what 
trade practices were twenty or thirty years ago 
—and, for that matter, two years ago—because 
conditions are changing so rapidly that if sales 
policy and manufacturing policy are _ not 
changed frequently to meet changed conditions, 
the lumber industry will be playing a losing 
game. We must keep our minds open for new 
ideas and new suggestions, because the idea 
of change has been so instilled in the minds of 
the American public that, if we do not give 
it something different occasionally, we are 
entirely out of the running. —JonHn L. Avery, 
General Sales Manager, Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), Shreveport, La. 


MUST PRODUCE WHAT'S SALABLE; DO 
MORE FABRICATING OF LOW GRADES 


I have read with a great deal of interest and 
appreciation the article entitled “The Road to 
Lumber Sales,” published in your issue of Aug. 
14. I have always felt, and so expressed 
myself, that in the past the sales department 
of a lumber manufacturing plant was the most 
neglected part of the operation from the view- 
point of its importance. I feel that the owners 
of the sawmills now are paying more attention 
to their sales departments, are instructing thcir 
production departments to produce those items 
which are most desired by the trade and are, 
therefore, most easily salable. 

There is no question that if the sawmills 
expect to make a profit out of their low-grade 
production of both hardwoods and softwoods, 
they are going to have to do more fabricating 
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at the mills and put this low-grade stock more 
nearly into the finished article than thev haye 
ever done before. I would like to see more 
articles of this nature in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN.—JOHN T. Erwin, Sales Manager, 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co., Crossett, Ark. 


BASIS ALREADY LAID FOR FORWARD 
STEPS IN MERCHANDISING 


I have read with much interest the construc- 
tive views on present lumber merchandising in 
the article, “The Road to Lumber Sales,” by 
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en Produce’ Policy 


to the effect that more and more the operating departments 
are endeavoring to conform to the needs of the market as de- 
veloped by the sales departments. 
appear that there are a good many operations today that are 
getting nearer to the suggested policy, “Sell, Then Produce,” 
than has been the case for many years. 
agers have written the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the past 
fortnight commenting on Mr. Johnson’s article, and from their 
letters the following have been selected for publication. A 
careful reading of them will show that these sales managers 
are seriously and earnestly interested in the better merchandis- 
ing of lumber from tree to trade. 


In other words, it would 


Outstanding sales man- 


Research, contact with architects and engi- 
neers, honest sales methods, and the new de- 
velopments in the manufacture of lumber prod- 
ucts, have today set the pace for lumber to 
gain a justifiable lead in the building industry. 

We must remember that our lumber sales- 
men are now trained men. They know all the 
technical data about their products and can tell 
a plain, truthful story every time, which has 
gained the confidence of the lumber buyers 
more and more. 

However, the lumber industry as a whole 


























In this shipboard atmosphere, members of the Buffalo staff of Devoe & Raynolds Co. and jobber guests 
met for their annual Superkleen brush sales meeting, which this year, marked the start of a nation- 
wide contest in which 20 trips to Bermuda will be awarded jobber salesmen turning in outstanding 


sales records. 


A. H. Mohrhusen, sales manager and H. J. Birtch, manager of the Buffalo staff, were the 


principal speakers. 





R. Verle Johnson, in your issue of Aug. 14. 

It is true that obstacles are still many on 
the road to lumber sales. But, surely, not what 
they were a few years ago, because lumber 
manufacturers have made progressive strides 
toward orderly distribution and equitable price 
policies to sell their species and manufacture 
it for the purpose intended. 








HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 























must be prepared to hear constructive criti 
cisms, otherwise, the “stay at home” and the 
“never change” groups may not be awakened 
during the present new era of lumber mer- 
chandising.—L. E. Hooper, Jr., Sales Manager, 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jackson- 


ville, Fla. . 


FOLLOWS PRINCIPLES 
RECOMMENDED 


I have read with much interest the article 
by a sales manager in Aug. 14 issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, entitled “The Road to Lum- 
ber Sales.” I am in sympathy with most fea- 
tures of this article, because these methods 
have been largely practiced by our company for 
years.—D. W. THompson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. 
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Maryland Requires Sellers to 
Have State Agent 


New York, Sept. 7.—Secretary Sid L. Dar- 
ling, of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, has sent out to the members 
a special bulletin headed “Do You Buy or Sell 
in Maryland?” which should be of interest to 
many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The bulletin says: “If you are a foreign cor- 
poration and doing any business in the State 
of Maryland—either buying or selling—the fol- 
lowing communication just received from asso- 
ciation counsel will be of interest.” 

The State of Maryland has enacted a dras- 
tic law which requires every foreign cor- 
poration selling to or buying from residents 
of Maryland to register with the State Tax 
Commission of Maryland and designate a 
registered agent. This is the first time that 
any State has tried to levy a tax of this 
character. The statute will probably be at- 
tacked as unconstitutional, as business of 
this nature has heretofore been regarded as 
interstate and free from local taxation. 





Saw Manufacturers Honored 


Announcement has just been made that E. C. 
Atkins & Co., noted saw manufacturers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., have been given national 
recognition for their direct mail advertising 
program. From among several hundred en- 
trants from United States and Canada, this 





distinction is extended to only 50 manufactur- 
ers annually by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. Sales and advertising depart- 
ments of the company are headed by K. W. 
Atkins, vice president and M. W. Dallas, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager. 





Large Arkansas Timber Deal 
Closed 


WarREN, ArK., Sept. 7.—The largest single 
timber transaction closed in this section of the 
State for a number of years was consummated 
last week when the Southern Lumber Co. pur- 
chased the merchantable saw log timber on ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres of land located in 
Calhoun County, Ark., from the Southern Kraft 
Corp. 

Z. K. Thomas, manager of the Southern 
Lumber Co., states the contract calls for all 
the hardwood and pine timber, most of which 
is on cut-over pine land, but there are several 
million feet of high grade virgin hardwood 
timber, largely white oak, red oak, cypress, sap 
and red gum, also a large quantity of fine orig- 
inal woods growth pine. The contract pro- 
vides for selective cuttings, no timber to be cut 
smaller than 14 inches at the stump,, insuring 
an extra good grade of both pine and hard- 
wood. 

Mr. Thomas states that this additional timber 
insures a long life for the Southern Lumber 
Co., and will permit it to continue furnishing 
high grade Arkansas soft pine and fine south- 
ern hardwood flooring, finish and trim to its 
well established trade for a number of years to 
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come. The formal contract is being signed this 
week by officials of the two companies. 

This large acreage was acquired by the 
Southern Kraft Corp. about fifteen years 
ago to supply pulpwood for its large paper mill 
at Camden, Ark., the land having been orig- 
inally purchased from the Stout Lumber Co., 
the Little Bay Lumber Co. and the Cotton Belt 
Lumber Co., much of which was cut over more 
than twenty years ago. This land contains 
much original growth pine timber that is now 
far too large for pulpwood, which prompted 
the paper company to sell the saw log timber. 

For several months the Southern Lumber Co. 
has used the selective method of cutting its 
own pine timber. The new timber acquired will 
permit it to continue this policy in addition to 
allowing more time for its own timber to at- 
tain larger sizes. 





Attractive Wood-Built Conve- 


niences 

“New Interior Ideas in Wood,” an attractive 
and useful bulletin on home conveniences and 
adornments that can be made of wood, is be- 
ing distributed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1337 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. CG. The booklet suggests novel 
and artistically designed features to be in- 
corporated in a new home or in a remodeled old 
one. The ideas presented include a fireplace 
alcove; a living room corner; a smail den; 
breakfast alcove; child’s room; recreation room 
and other features, all with built-in cupboards, 
benches, drawers, tables or shelves which have 
an irresistible appeal to the home builder or 
—_ particularly to the home maker and house- 
wife. 











CHECK YOUR LOSSES 


Specly DOWICIDE 
TREATED LUMBER 


Keeps Lumber 


Permanently Bright 


More profit and more satisfied customers 
are yours if you sell clean, BRIGHT LUM- 
BER treated with DOWICIDE. No sap 
stain ...no mold... every piece will 
bring you the full price and a full profit. 
The boards at the 
right were untreated—the ones on the left 
were treated with DOWICIDE. See how 


Notice the illustration. 


bright and free from stain they are. 


DOWICIDE is the only anti-stain chemical 
that is fully effective against mold as well 
as stain—even under severe seasoning 


conditions. It is more 
permanent, easier to 
use, and convenient 
warehouse stocks 
are carried through- 
out the lumber re- 
gions. 
Made by 


Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Mich. 


Distributed and Serviced 
by 














Test It Yourself 


Dip half the length of several 
sappy boards in DOWICIDE— 
marking the undipped portions 
for later identification. Stack 
in lower portion of air season- 
ing pile. After drying note that 
the DOWICIDE dipped portions 
are free from all sap stain and 
mold. 


A. D. CHAPMAN & CO. inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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By J. S. SEIDMAN, C. P. A.* 


THE NEW TAX LAW 


Six times at bat, and six hits, is the tax law 
record of our annual congressional sessions. 
The one that just closed brought home the 
Revenue Act of 1937 on a squeeze play in the 
last inning. It all happened so quickly and the 
technique was so complex, as to baffle many 
of the players, no less than spectators. We did, 
however, have reason to believe that something 
would happen, because way back in June the 
President called on the team to swing into 
action and do some loophole plugging. He 
called attention to eight weak spots. Let us 
here review how Congress responded. As all 
we want or presently need are the highlights, 
we'll deal in broad generalities and leave for 
the experts the frills and fancies, exceptions 
and limitations that are inevitably part and 
parcel of a tax law. 


FOREIGN PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANIES 


You may recall all the “dirt” about tax- 
payers who incorporated their pocketbooks 
through companies in the Bahamas, Panama 
or other foreign places, where taxes are low 
and information concerning stockholders dif- 
ficult to get. That was listed as public loop- 
hole No. 1. Second in rank, and related to 
it, was the “clever little scheme” about or- 
ganizing private foreign insurance com- 
panies, taking out a policy, and then bor- 
rowing against the policy so as to get an 
interest deduction. The new law puts a 
damper on all this. Beginning with 1937, if 
five or fewer Americans or their families 
own 50 percent or more of the value of the 
stock of a foreign company, and the income 
of the company is derived primarily (at 
least 60 percent) from dividends, interest, 
stock and commodity profits etce., then the 
Americans are required to pick up in their 
own returns their pro rata part of the un- 
distributed profits of the company, just as 
if the company had declared all these profits 
out as a dividend. That, of course, means 
all income previously sidetracked or accu- 
mulated through such company now comes 
back to roost in the tax returns of its Ameri- 
ean stockholders, so that from a tax angle, 
there is no point in having the company to 
begin with. 

Anticipating that very conclusion, the law 
also has a provision reducing the tax cost 
of winding up the company and sending it to 
the great beyond, if the burial takes place 
before the end of this year. Specifically, the 
profit on the liquidation is stepped down to 
as much as 30 percent of the actual amount, 
depending on the length of time the stock 
had been held. Talking of death—heretofore 
where a stockholder of a corporation died, 
the market value of the stock at the time 
of his death was taken as the amount on 
which his estate or beneficiary figured gain 
or loss thereafter. Now if the stock is of a 
foreign personal holding company, and if the 
cost to the deceased stockholder is lower 
than the value at the time of his death, the 
lower figure will be used. Incidentally, there 
is considerable doubt concerning the consti- 
tutionality of this whole arrangement about 
taxing stockholders on income that they 
have not in fact received, and it would be 
rather anomalous if in attempting to close 
the door, it were to eventuate that because 
of an illegal tax, the door was left wide 
open, with foreign companies and _ their 
stockholders free from _ personal holding 
company tax entirely. 

In any event, the Government is deter- 
mined not to be in the dark any more about 
these companies and their owners. Each 
month, each director, each officer, and each 
controlling stockholder will have to file a 
return listing all the stockholders and their 
holdings. Each year, each officer and each 
director will have to file a return showing 
the company’s income and expense. The 
spotlight is increased in intensity by the 


*Member Committee on Federal Taxation, Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants director New York 
Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants. 


further requirement that any attorney, ac- 
countant, bank or others who, beginning 
with 1934, had anything to do in assisting 
or guiding the organization or reorganiza- 
tion of any foreign corporation—whether or 
not a personal holding company—must file 
returns about the company, giving all the 
information called for by the Government 
that they can supply. 


DOMESTIC PERSONAL HOLDING COMPANIES 


No. 3 on the list was incorporating the 
pocketbook right at home through an Ameri- 
can company, and storing up income there. 
A sure-fire answer is provided by the new 
law, through tax rates on these holding 
companies so steep that it can no longer be 
a saving to have the corporation pay the 
tax instead of the individual. The old rates 
ran from 8 to 48 percent. The new rates 
are 65 percent on the first $2,000 of undis- 
tributed income, and 75 percent on the re- 
mainder. 

Then to make assurances doubly sure, 
many deductions that these companies were 
previously entitled to have been eliminated, 
such as the unlimited amount of losses on 
securities or other capital assets, or the 
unlimited deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions. Now the losses will be limited to $2,- 
000, and the charitable contributions to 15 
percent of the net income. Also, heretofore, 
a personal holding company was allowed to 
reserve Or accumulate 20 percent of its in- 
come free from personal holding company 
tax. Now this cushion is entirely removed 
and no reserve permitted. Heretofore, 80 
percent of the gross income had to be from 
interest, dividends, royalties, annuities and 
security profits, before the personal holding 
company tax came into play. The list has 
now been expanded to include profits from 
commodity futures, income from estates, and, 
under certain circumstances, income from 
rents and personal services. Then again, 
under the old law, the personal holding com- 
pany tax could be expunged if the stock- 
holders picked up, in their returns, their 
pro rata share of the company’s undistrib- 
uted income. The company could later dis- 
tribute this income tax-free to the stock- 
holders. All of this has been kicked out of 
the window. Now, if a personal holding com- 
pany does not distribute its profits, it must 
pay the tax, and then when it distributes 
what is left, the stockholders must pay all 
over again. 

Under both the old and the new laws, the 
tax does not apply unless there are five or 
fewer stockholders. A family is regarded as 
one stockholder, and under the new law, the 
family circle is expanded so that it embraces 
not only brothers and sisters, descendants 
and ancestors, husband and wife, as under 
the old law, but also a partner. Then again, 
in figuring stockholdings of the family or a 
partner, stock options and convertible se- 
curities are now to be given effect to, where- 
as heretofore they were ignored. It looks 
as if the “hey-hey” days of personal holding 
companies are gone forever. 


INCORPORATED YACHTS, TALENTS, ETC. 


Tax-dodge No. 4 was said to be the incor- 
poration of a yacht, town house, racing sta- 
ble etc. The “stunt” was outlined as follows: 
An individual could not take as a deduction 
the expenses of maintaining the yacht, town 
house etc., because they were items of a 
personal nature disallowed by the law. 
Transferring the property to a corporation 
gave the property a business character, and 
permitted the operating expenses and de- 
preciation to be offset against corporate in- 
come that would otherwise be taxable. The 
new law attacks the deduction of these ex- 
penses by the company. In point of fact, it 
disallows them entirely to the extent that 
they exceed the rental income from the 
property, unless the company can prove to 
the Government’s satisfaction that the prop- 
erty is needed or profitable for business pur- 
poses and that the company is getting the 
highest possible rent for the property. 
These are pretty stiff requirements from a 





proof standpoint. That is just what they 
are intended to be. They apply, however, 
only to personal holding companies. The 
ordinary run of corporations can get their 
deductions as before. Furthermore, even for 
personal holding companies, the disallowance 
of the deduction is confined only to the 65 
and 75 percent tax, and does not apply to 
the regular 8 to 15 percent normal tax, or 
the 6 to 12 percent excess profits tax. 

Related to the incorporation of yachts, 
though not attaining sufficient dignity to be 
listed among the eight loophole stalwarts, is 
the incorporation of personal talents, and 
hiring out one’s services through the cor- 
poration instead of directly. The new law 
aims to stultify this practice in a manner 
previously mentioned; namely, by including, 
under certain circumstances, income from 
personal service contracts as part of the in- 
come that may make a corporation a per- 
sonal holding company subject to the 65 
and 75 percent rates. 


ARTIFICIAL DEDUCTIONS 


Next on the list, and as No. 5, was the 
deduction for interest and losses that tax- 
payers were able to claim on transactions 
with their personal holding companies, fam- 
ily trusts etc. The new law seeks to button 
this up in several ways. In addition to the 
previous disallowance of losses among mem- 
bers of a family, the range of non-deducti- 
bility is expanded so that no losses can be 
taken in transactions between an individual 
and a trust that he may have set up, or 
between one trustee and another where both 
trusts were set up by the same individual, 
or between a trustee and the beneficiary of 
a trust, or between two corporations con- 
trolled by the same individual (or by his 
family or partner), if one of the corporations 
is a personal holding company. 

Furthermore, in the good old loophole 
days with a taxpayer having the right to 
make returns on the basis of expenses in- 
curred or income earned (known as the ac- 
crual basis), as distinguished from expenses 
paid out or income received (known as the 
cash basis), this sort of result was possible: 
A corporation on the accrual basis would 
deduct for expenses incurred or interest ac- 
crued in a transaction with its controlling 
stockholder. Actual payment of the expense 
or interest would not be made. The stock- 
holder would make his report on a cash ba- 
sis, and not having received anything, would 
have no income to report. The result was 
the corporation got a deduction, but no cor- 
responding income was reported on the other 
end of the transaction. The new law says 
‘no tickee, no shirtee,’” no income, no de- 
duction. Concretely, unless the expense in- 
curred or interest accrued is actually paid 
within two and one-half months after the 
close of the year, where the item, unless 
paid, does not have to be reported by the 
other party, then the deduction for the ac- 
crual can not be taken. 

This is a very serious restriction, for, the 
way the law reads, the deduction once de- 
nied will evidently never be allowable even 
when the interest or expense is actually paid, 
and reported by the recipient. It would ap- 
ply to such items as Officers’ salaries. There 
is a limitation on the application of this 
restriction, in that it covers only those cases 
where the parties concerned are so related 
that if, instead of interest or expense de- 
ductions, losses were involved, the losses 
would not be deductible—in other words, the 
family-corporate-trust group previously men- 


tioned. 
MULTIPLE TRUSTS 


Multiple trusts were decried as loophole 
No. 6. The complaint there was that tax- 
payers were able to beat the graduated sur- 
tax rates by setting up oodles of trusts for 
members of a family, and each trust would 
get a $1,000 exemption plus its own climb 
up the rate ladder, making the aggregate 
tax very much smaller than if all the in- 
come involved were reported by one tax- 
payer. The only plug inserted now was to 
take away the $1,000 exemption. The prob- 
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lem as to the brand new start in the rate 
scale for each trust has not been tackled. 


OTHERS ON THE LIST 

Taking a wife or children into a business 
partnership as a means of splitting income 
was listed as No. 7. Last on the list, was 
the pension trust whereby companies set up 
deductible retirement allowances for their 
officers and directors, while the individuals 
did not have to report the amounts as in- 
come. Nos. 7 and 8 are still at large. At 
least, there is nothing in the law confining 
them (except that foreign personal holding 
companies will now be denied the pension 
trust deduction). 

The President’s message also mentioned, 
though not under the head of moral fraud, per- 
centage depletion as “the most glaring loop- 
hole.” Well, it is still glaring, for this item 
too is spurned by the new law. So also is 
that “major cause of revenue loss” known as 
community property, under which eight States 
permit husband and wife to divide their income, 
no matter who actually earned the income in 
the first instance. 

The President signed off with reference to 
the tax on non-resident aliens, pointing out 
that, under the old law, one was better off 
picking up sticks and becoming a foreigner, 


Americanfiumberman 


if taxes alone were to be the motivating force, 
since foreigners got off with a maximum 10 
percent tax, while Americans might have to 
pay tribute to the tune of 79 percent. The new 
law changes this by making 10 percent the 
minimum tax, and applying the regular tax 
rates to which Americans are subject, if the 
income of the nonresident alien is more than 
the amount on which Americans would pay a 
10 percent tax. Under the old law, foreigners 
did not have to pay any tax on security or 
other capital asset profits. That continues to 
be the case under the new law. 

With respect to the items mentioned as not 
having been acted upon, it may be just a case 
of taking time for some reconnoitering. We 
know that Congress is coming back for another 
lick at the stick next year, and we have been 
promised that it is going to be a real one— 


* both the lick and the stick. The whole tax 


structure is in for a thoroughgoing review and 
overhauling. In other words, 1938 will make it 
seven times at the tax bat and seven hits— 
maybe the last one a homer, or a tax to end 
all taxes. In the meantime, the Revenue Act 
of 1937, as the present newcomer is known, 
holds the center of the stage and gives us 
plenty to think about. 


Wood Portable Container Shown 


Control of production of a portable container, 
designed for the transportation of less than 
carlots of perishable products, has been secured 
by Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Baxter became interested in the Zimmer- 
man Portable Container Corporation about two 
months ago, and has production of the units 
under way at Cairo, Ill. The first ten con- 
tainers made, previous to the Chicago lumber- 
man’s acquisition, were sold to the Rock Island 
railroad and have been in satisfactory service 
for the past ninety days. This railroad com- 
pany is so pleased with the results that a requi- 
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sition for ten more has been placed, and other 
railroad officials have called to look over the 
sample container at Mr. Baxter’s office, 308 W. 
Washington St. Howard F. Zimmerman, man- 
ager of the perishable department of the Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Co., Chicago, 
invented this container in the summer of 1936, 
and, after constructing the first miniature one 
himself and testing it, took his idea to the Ster- 
ling Lumber & Supply Co., Chicago, and had a 
large container constructed. This original is 
still in service at Sioux City, Iowa. 


The container is interesting to the lumber in- 
dustry because of its complete wood construc- 
tion. A study of the accompanying photograph 
gives an idea of the way it is built. The inside 
and outside walls, floor and ceiling are fir ply- 





wood. Hard maple strips are applied vertically 
inside to protect the walls and also afford cir- 
culation. The sectional slat floor of hard maple 
serves the same purpose over the main plywood 
base. Southern cypress is utilized for the door 
frame, and the door is made the same as the 
walls. As naturally would be assumed, insul- 
ation plays a major role in this strong but 
lightweight container. The wall, which is ap- 
proximately three inches thick, contains three 
sheets of a reflective insulating material, each 
separated from the other by a three-eighth of 
an inch dead air space. The ceiling and floor 
, are built the same way. 
Resting on a__ steel 
chassis, the container, 
weighing about 900 
pounds empty, is moved 
easily, with ball-bearing 
operated rear wheels, 
which are permanent. 





An idea of the container's 

appearance and how it is 

moved can be secured 
from this photograph 





and a dolly which jacks 
up the front as in cut. 

The container is 
seven feet long, six feet 
high and five feet wide. 
It will hold 6,000 
pounds of perishable 
products in its 160 
cubic feet. The door 
latch accommodates a 
car seal, and a square 
of blackboard in, the front upper right-hand 
corner offers space for writing the container’s 
destination. 


Inside the container at the back is the 
“bunker” which holds 200 pounds of dry ice. 
At the option of the purchaser, the dry-icer may 
be replaced by a wet ice bunker with a capacity 
of 400 pounds of crushed ice and salt. The 
container is easily transported in either railroad 
box cars for long or short hauls, or inter- 
changed by rail lines with highway trailers. It 
was designed with the co-operation of engineers 
experienced in refrigeration, insulation and con- 
struction. An electrical heating unit will be 


installed at the option of the buyer for pre-heat- 
ing commodities during cold weather. 
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OME owners are interested in lowering 

their fuel bills and keeping their homes 
warm in winter. Storm Sash helps in both 
instances. Storm Sash is not only adaptable 
to winter use, but with air conditioning, 
it is being used the year ‘round. It helps 
keep the home warm in winter and cool in 
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fa it is a 20-year old stand-by. Plastic, non- 

staining; heat, cold and water-proof. Retains 
elasticity. These men also pick the CALBAR 
Pressure Gun for its outstanding efficiency, 
simplicity and ruggedness. Your jobber can 
supply vou or you can send for the enlighten- 
ing facts and figures. 
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and Temporary Silos 
Big Profits for Lumber Dealers 


The selling season is here. Start right now and get 
your full share of this money-making business. The 
“MATTSON” is practicable, dependable. Big value 
for the money. A quick easy seller, because its 
known and needed. 


WRITE RIGHT NOW for descriptive literature, 
prices and full information. 


Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., Joliet, lll. 
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While Congress Rests From Its Labors, 
Folks “Back Home” Ponder, and Wonder 


[By American LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 7.—With Con- 
gress adjourned and senators and representa- 
tives back in their States or districts—or gone 
fishing—and with the President taking a bit 
of a vacation, things have quieted down in the 
capital, and folks in general seem to be enjoy- 
ing the breathing spell rather than fretting 
about what will happen when the next session 
opens. 

The commentators—political and otherwise— 
are busy as usual in their efforts to pry into the 
future and tell the public just what is going 
to happen. For example, some of them seem 
confident that Mr. Roosevelt will again drop 
the disturbing court issue into the lap of a 
resentful Congress and gum up the machinery 
on the eve of a new Congressional election. 
Perhaps he will, but some of those close to 
the President are equally sure that the so- 
called “packing” proposal as related to the 
Supreme Court will not again emerge from the 
retirement into which opposition on Capital Hill 
and elsewhere forced it. These latter give the 
President credit for political shrewdness and 
are sure he knows when his finger tips have 
been singed. Meanwhile, the prediction comes 
from the “opposition” that if the same old 
proposal again raises its head it will be dis- 
posed of quickly and quite effectively and 
Congress will go ahead with other important 
matters. 

As these lines are written it is not definitely 
known whether Congress will be called back 
into session before its regular meeting time in 
January. Most senators and representatives 
are opposed to a special session and feel that 
they will have ample time to handle general 
farm legislation, work out a reasonably accept- 
able wage and hour bill and dispose of other 
pressing matters in the regular session, and 
that the country will benefit from the recess 
until January. Secretary Wallace still thinks 
a special session should be called to dispose of 
the ever-normal granary and other features of 
the proposed general farm legislation. Not a 
few within the Administration agree with him, 
and some members of the Senate and House 
take the same view. 


Views Vary as to Special Session 


Likewise, certain members of the Congress 
and certain downtown officials seem to think 
Congress should return early to tackle wage 
and hour legislation, while others are quite 
outspoken in their belief that it would be well 
to defer such consideration until the regular 
meeting, or even much longer. Administration 
officials who have had a hand in the drafting 
of proposed labor legislation are busy, and, 
according to current reports, are not at all 
satisfied with the Black-Connery bill as passed 
by the Senate, not to mention the many changes 
made in the measure by the House Committee 
on Labor. These reports indicate that the offi- 
cial advisers are disposed to restore sundry 
and various features eliminated by the Senate 
and by the House Committee, in other words, 
to go much further than either body was dis- 
posed to go. When wage and hour matters 
were boiling hardest some proponents of this 
type of legislation insisted that it would be bet- 
ter to push through even the bill as amended 
by the House committee than to take a chance 
on getting a much more objectionable measure 
later on. Of course, there was method in their 
madness. What they had in mind was that once 
on the statute books it would be.relatively easy 
to amend the legislation and make it more to 
their liking. Ordinarily this probably is true, 
but when a highly controversial measure is in- 


volved the amendment route is not always so 
easy. 


Compulsory Cotton Crop Control 


Senator Bankhead of Alabama is quoted as 
saying he will introduce into the next session 
a proposed compulsory cotton crop control bill. 
He sees ruin facing the cotton growers and 
the South in general unless such a bill is enacted 
into law. That makes one wonder why cotton 
growers can not enter into binding agreements 
and live up to them without putting compulsion 
behind them in the form of a knotty club in 
Uncle Sam’s hand. Our stately old uncle must 
feel reluctant to wield such a weapon when he 
has already made available to the growers all 
information needed to guide them in their plant- 
ings. Even under the original Bankhead com- 
pulsory cotton law, unless we are mistaken, 
more cotton was produced than during the pre- 
ceding growing season. True, there was a tax 
against ginnings in excess of allotments, but 
the aggregate volume did not go down. It is 
now suggested that restrictions be placed not 
only upon acreage planted but upon bales pro- 
duced, just to make the scheme airtight. Farm- 
ers generally, in times past at least, have not 
taken kindly to dictation or compulsion, but 
have prided themselves on their independence. 
Any experiment looking to compulsory crop 
control under any guise therefore will be 
watched with great care by the whole country. 

All hands must exercise a bit of patience 
while machinery is set up to handle the Wagner 
slum-clearance bill and the farm tenant home 
bill. All such departures require time and Tom, 
Dick and Harry will be disappointed if they 
expect to see miracles worked overnight. It 
just is not done even under the fast-moving 
New Deal we hear and read so much about. 
In due time the wheels will begin to turn. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is advising 
all divisions that the Wagner bill as finally 
passed will result in only a minimum of com- 
petition or interference with private enterprise 
in the home-building field. While he and many 
others would like to have seen even further 
restrictions, the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency went pretty far in an effort to 
meet objections placed before it, and when the 
bill got into conference between House and 
Senate most of the House changes survived. 
It is still a rather complicated measure, but, 
from the standpoint of the lumber and other 
directly interested industries, a big improve- 
ment over the bill originally introduced. 


SAFETY AT SEA AND USE OF WOOD 
IN NEW SHIPS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 7.—Joseph P. 
Kennedy, chairman of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, has announced publicly that in order 
to receive a construction subsidy American 
ships must be built in conformity with the rec- 
ommendations of the General Committee on 
Safety at Sea, designed to make ocean-going 
vessels as nearly fireproof as humanly possible. 

Standing alone that announcement doubtless 
would receive general approval, since nobody 
takes kindly to the idea of ships catching fire 
and endangering life out on the sea. It so hap- 
pens, however, that the recommendations seem 
to close the door pretty tightly against the use 
of friendly wood in passenger cabins, inside 
doors, outside doors, trim and the like. Under 
the recommendations wood could be used on 
outside decks away from cabins and for certain 
minor purposes. Since wood always has been 


largely used in ship construction, especially pas- 


senger vessels, not to mention the old-time all- 
wood ships of ancient and most honorable mem- 
ory, the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association naturally is concerned over the ac- 
tion taken by Chairman Kennedy, who is a man 
of parts placed on the job to revive the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 


At the last session the Senate passed what is 
known as the Copeland Safety at Sea Bill, an 
outgrowth of a senatorial investigation of de- 
struction of the steamship Morro Castle by fire, 
with large loss of life among passengers and 
crew. It was a shocking catastrophe and no 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the fire 
or the failure of the fire detection system on 
the ship and the sprinkler system to do their 
respective jobs has yet been discovered by the 
investigators. The general belief, supported by 
many stories following the destruction of the 
vessel, was that lax discipline—human failure 
—was most largely responsible for the fire and 
what followed its discovery. Certainly the beau- 
tiful wood panels, trim, furniture and other 
objects of wood had little if anything to do 
with either the fire or the confusion. The 
Morro Castle was designed as the last word in 
safety and protection of marine architects and 
other experts up to the time of its construction. 


Public Hearings Will Be Held 


The Copeland bill is now pending in the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and Chairman Bland has announced 
that public hearings will be held before action 
is taken by that committee. Meanwhile Mr. 
Kennedy apparently feels that he is bound by 
the action of the Senate in adopting the rec- 
ommendations of the Technical Committee of 
cordingly in announcing that construction sub- 
cordingly in announcing that constructions sub- 
sidies will be paid for the building of vessels 
only if they conform to those recommendations. 
Curiously enough, the recommendations do not 
require the installation of fire-detecting devices 
in passenger vessels, those responsible for them 
evidently feeling that there would be no need 
for such devices if the recommended materials 
were used throughout. 


In this connection lumbermen will be inter- 
ested to know that the steamship Catherine of 
the Bull Line last winter was remodeled from 
a freighter into a passenger liner for operation 
primarily in the West Indies, between Porto 
Rico, Haiti etc. She is a small vessel, with pas- 
senger capacity of only 60 persons. In the re- 
modeling every effort was made to keep within 
the recommendations above mentioned. The re- 
sult was that wood was banned wherever pos- 
sible. The four de luxe cabins installed on the 
vessel were made to look fairly attractive with 
composition floors that had the appearance of 
cement until painted, with inside doors covered 
with composition paneling, outside doors with 
a core of wood arid a thin metal covering, with 
ceilings covered to hide the ugly, cold steel, 
boltheads and what not, and walls paneled and 
tinted. The regular run of cabins had bare 
steel ceilings and bare floors. 

The Catherine sailed back in late February 
after approximately $300,000 had been expended 
on the remodeling and fireproofing job. Within 
six months she was back at a Baltimore dry 
dock for overhaul. An inspection showed com- 
position veneer curled and loose and a lot of 
other unlovely and unexpected deveiopments. 
Some composition doors had been removed and 
replaced by rough wood doors made aboard 
ship. Ordinarily under operating conditions 
doors occasionally get out of whack, but the 
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carpenters take their trusty planes in hand and 
shave off a bit here and there and rehang them. 
This could not be done especially with outside 
doors covered with thin metal. 

In a way the Catherine may be called an ex- 
perimental laboratory, and up to date the results 
have not been satisfactory. However, the ves- 
sel is back in service and the experiment is still 
going on. The remodeling’ costs were vastly 
greater than would have been the case if wood 
had been used. 

Representatives of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association appeared at the hearings 
held by the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
pointed out certain shortcomings of the recom- 
mendations. Wilson Compton, secretary and 
manager, made the principal presentation. The 
bill on which hearings were held, as originally 
introduced, contained the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Technical Committee. These finally 
were eliminated, but as passed the bill made 
reference to them as the standard to be followed, 
which amounted for all practicable purposes to 
writing them into the law itself. 

The fear is that unless American passenger 
vessels are made equally attractive foreign ships 
will be preferred by ocean travelers. Our Brit- 
ish friends, for example, place chief reliance on 
personnel. Some of our own American veteran 
steamboat inspectors figure that personnel counts 
for at least 50 percent in matters of safety. 


Sidelights on "Fair Trade" Act 


For the present at least Frank Carnahan, 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, does not feel that the Tydings- 
Miller Fair Trade Act, jammed through 
Congress as an amendment to a District of Co- 
lumbia special tax bill, will have any important 
effect on lumber and building material dealers, 
and has so advised his organization. Sugges- 
tions have been advanced that under the terms 
of this bill manufacturers and dealers could get 
together on resale prices in States having Fair 
Trade laws and handle lumber and other build- 


est TECO design folder since the latter part 
of July and requests for copies continue to come 
in from day to day. 

In this connection, the Cotton & Hanlon Co., 
Odessa, N. Y., is using TECO design No. 10 
for Kink trusses for an 80x130 flooring mill. 
Hemlock lumber is being used. 

The T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala., is 
using design No. 10 for Southern pine trusses 
for its new veneer mill. 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Wright City, 
Okla., is using tooth rings in Southern pine 
trusses for a rough lumber shed. 

In the railroad field the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Texas & New Orleans, Nickel Plate, New York 
Central and Northern Pacific have recently 
placed orders for different types of timber con- 
nectors. For example, the C. & O. is building 
another pier at Newport News, Va., and using 
TECO spike grids for the timber piling. 

The General Outdoor Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago, is using split rings in its poster panels. 

The T. W. Samuels distillery at Deatsville, 
Ky., is building another barrel rack house and 
using timber connectors. 


The Wood Preserving Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, now has a working agreement with 
TECO for nineteen of its branches throughout 
the middle West, South and East. 


During the past 30 days a large number of 
requests for specific TECO design information 
have been received from various States in all 
sections of the country. 





Construction of Planing Mill 
Sets Record for Speed 


OsceoLa, Fia., Sept.'6.—The Osceola Cy- 
press Co. has just recently built a new modern 
planing mill to replace the old planing mill 
which was destroyed by fire on June 7. The 
new mill is now in full operation. It was com- 
pleted in sixty days, and a record for speed in 





New modern planing mill of Osceola Cypress Co., Osceola, Fla., which was completed in sixty 
days. A part of the sawmill is shown in right background 


ing materials on that basis. Mr. Carnahan 
points out that in order to be effective such an 
arrangement must include every dealer outlet 
as well as the manufacturers. He does not 
think it possible to work out an arrangement 
that would include all outlets. Furthermore, 
where a lumber dealer is under stiff competi- 
tion, if he were bound to keep resale prices at a 
specific level some other material might easily 
get the business. In addition, where one dealer 
entered into such an arrangement with a manu- 
facturer and a competing dealer did not the lat- 
ter would be in position to trim his price sched- 
ule sufficiently to take the business. For these 
and other reasons Mr. Carnahan feels that there 
is not a great deal in this particular law for 
the lumber industry. Of course, as the law gets 
into operation the situation may change. Until 
it does he is not doing any worrying about it. 


Use of TECO Designs Increases 


The Timber Engineering Co., subsidiary of 
the N. L. M. A., has distributed by request to 
the industry more than 20,000 copies of its lat- 


planing mill construction is believed to have 
been set. The dimensions of this steam-operated 
and belt-driven mill are 185x136 feet over all. 
The equipment is of the latest type, consisting 
of a surfacer that will take up to 30 inches 
wide, a 20-inch planer and matcher, resaw with 
latest type profile attachment, sander, two 
molders, two rip saws, three cut-off saws, one 
combination dado and rip saw. The mill has 
a capacity of three to four cars daily. The 
company has a good stock of lumber behind 
this mill, all of it coastal type Florida Tide- 
water red cypress. The Osceola Cypress Co. 
is one of the old cypress concerns, and has a 
fine reputation in the trade. Officers of the 
company are: President, J. William Hatt; vice 
president, J. A. Redpath; secretary-treasurer, 
H. Haldeman. 

THE FEDERAL Government has employed 
in the “regular establishment” in 1937 1,147,000 
persons. Including workers on various relief 
projects, approximately 3,789,000 received Fed- 
eral Government pay checks in February, 1937. 
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comes DIXie Flooring 


Our new model plant, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of DIXIE BRAND OAK FLOORING, is 
now in operation. The last word in quality flooring 
production! Modern up-to-date equipment .. dry 
kilns of newest construction . . electrically-driven 
machines of latest design. DIXIE BRAND FLOOR- 
ING, cut from choice Arkansas Oak, is beautiful in 
grain and finish, uniformly fine 
in texture. Superfine flooring. 
with all the extra quality that 
advanced manufacturing meth- 
ods can givel Write for Free 
Samples, prices and full infor- 
mation. | 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMO 











SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN" 











Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER”? BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 
rayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 
Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 4—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended Aug. 28, and thirty- 
four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period 1936: 








TWO WEEKS: Av. No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
Pe cccctes ben eeaseCoucereee eee eee 115 64,077,000 94 65,846,000 93 62,902,000 81 
MP TEL ceeeeeeecerecerecersieeerececeeees 171 203,956,000 98 193,349,000 89 196,075,000 80 
EE TTT TT eT Te eT ee ee 116 184,370,000 104 134,565,000 91 133,501,000 90 
i CE ogi vccke eee edinle sive mmeee 13 20,386,000 109 17,408,000 95 12,834,000 75 
OO er errr rere 9 5,661,000 98 5,499,000 100 4,655,000 105 
ae as ate on lain che ye ea be olor Owe we 10 12,924,000 127 4,749,000 106 4,299,000 90 
PE SE vcctvecmeeeswowe wees eens 19 5,608,000 98 4,144,000 93 3,608,000 91 
ete ONES iso cece sc csvdvecdssceeces 153 496,982,000 101 425,560,000 “* 417,874,000 “83 
Hardwoods: 
on , LEC eee No Report. 7 
DOE SIO bcos ere ececcccicceveve 19 6,014,000 158 5,035,000 96 4,629,000 108 
THIRTY-FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
ee ee ee ee 130 1,275,172,000 102 1,240,802,000 95 1,192,198,000 93 
 cnicGse Cbvee dade ede ees cee nawacned 171 3,650,425,000 104 3,828,102,000 111 3,470,913,000 102 
I aka’. seb wu eeb h4 466 6@ be how ew eee 121 2,525,093,000 11% 2,500,758,000 119 2,381,282,000 110 
te 13 318,703,000 108 320,031,000 113 299,243,000 107 
Ne ace go dea ar eben deal ee lenelerele'e 9 98,429,000 107 97,119,000 107 88,717,000 110 
ca ind acts sence Kae Welele bee dares 10 107,563,000 117 97,648,000 121 88,572,000 121 
SEE eds serkewbts cee eenceeuas 18 94,260,000 138 67,485,000 140 61,576,000 126 
EE CUED. 6d'00'e:cs.e06 soe dewvaebeweene 472 8,069,645,000 108 8,151,945,000 111 7,582,501,000 103 
Hardwoods: 
rr ee 761 222,190,000* 109 211,345,000* 100 196,669,000* 93 
POO UOUE BOP WOOED ove bce kiewerewsedececs 18 102,980,000 110 90,758,000 121 82,020,000 115 
Total Hardwoods ............ see cece eeeeee 79 325,170,000 110 302,103,000 105 278,689,000 98 
CEE GE PeweCSocedeievaduesécceeernees - 533 8,394,815,000 108 8,454,048,000 110 7,861,190,000 103 


TUnits of production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 8—The 176 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Sept. 4 reported: 
Production 209,194,000 
Shipments 204,648,000 


2.17% under production 
Orders 189,501,000 


9.41% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly cut for thirty-five weeks: 
1936 103,645,000 
RR ea diate ere ana ee Ce a ana ale orl 107,238,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
Sept. 4 


103,043,000 

A group of 176 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 4 was 209,194,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail . 75,595,000 84,379,000 109,085,000 
Domestic 
ecargo.... 89,296,000 65,819,000 201,442,000 
Export 17,423,000 16,969,000 77,201,000 
Local 22,334,000 po S| eer 





204,648,000 189,501,000 


A. group of 171 identical mills, whose re- 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported 
as follows: 

Aver. for 2 
wks. ended 


387,728,000 


Aver. for 35 wks. ended 


Sept, 4, Sept. 4, Sept. 5, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 103,043,000 107,238,000 103,645,000 
Shipments) 101,233,000 112,434,000 101,650,000 
Orders 93,147,000 101,595,000 100,557,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orveans, La., Sept. 8.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Sept. 4: 


Average weekly number of mills, 106; 
Units, 97 


Total for 

Two Weeks 

Three-year average production*.. 53,142,000 
MOBCREE BEOGGOTION 6c ciccccvencvecs 57,700,000 
ES ERS eee rae 59,297,000 
OS *L=., err eer 59,467,000 


Number of mills, 106; Units?, 95 


On Sept. 4, 1937 


errr rr a 61,511,000 
ED RD. oho) a's. oe. 0.d 0s wentore 361,184,000 
*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
7Unit is 275,000 feet of ‘3-year average” 
production. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 7—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Aug. 28: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 
er rrr ae 98 63,014,000 71,303,000 433,913,000 391,785,000 
a Pe eee 171 407,039,000 411,080,000 991,773,000 1,033,366,000 
Ro. ee en 111 193,025,000 242,696,000 1,509,736,000 1,438,590,000 
California Redwood ............- 3 42,998,000 39,585,000 280,778,000 280,583,000 
og Re rr 10 6,491,000 6,567,000 155,973,000 156,424,000 
UE ee 10 5,173,000 5,256,000 150,601,000 145,818,000 
Northern Hemlock® ;.....ccesec- 12 4,840,000 5,075,000 105,678,000 89,492,000 

TECH BOCtWOOGS ..i6cccciccivs 425 722,580,000 781,562,000 3,628,452,000 3,536,058,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 16 17,540,000 10,368,000 94,653,000 110,075,000 
eg res wath 75 30,734,000 27,088,000 71,177,000 66,803,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Flig.** ... 15 8,364,000 9,471,000 13,248,000 13,340,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 18 mills. 
**Weeks ended Aug. 21, 1937, and Aug. 22, 1936. 





Chicagoan Finds It Hard to Fill 
Dad's Selling Shoes 





H. L. Adams, who is in the lumber and lath 
commission business in Chicago, has sent the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two statements that he 
found recently while looking through some of 
his father’s old books. The papers are inter- 
esting to readers for several reasons; one of 
the principal ones is that they reveal the large 
quantity of lumber the senior Mr. Adams sold. 
The Johnson-Wentworth Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
with which he had the account below, is now 
owned by Weyerhaeuser. 

Between Aug. 1 and Nov. 1, 1903, Mr. Adams 
sold for the Johnson-Wentworth Co. 233 car- 
loads: as follows: Chicago Package Box Co., 
one hundred thirty-four cars; Kemler Lumber 
Co., seven; Conklin Lumber Co., five; Adam 
Schillo Lumber Co., one; H. L. Adams, three; 
White Lake Lumber Co., two; Pulaski Lumber 
Co., eleven; Rathborne Hair & Ridgeway Co., 
sixteen; J. C. Deacon & Co., three; Paepcke 
Leicht Lumber Co., one; H. C. Schulz Lumber 
Co., twenty-five; J. E. Burns Lumber Co., one; 
Louis Hutt, nine; Cottage Grove Lumber Co., 
two; Soper Lumber Co., three; Kairz & Cook, 
one, and Edward Hines Lumber Co., nine. Mr. 
Adams received $5 a car as commission, so 
drew a check for $1,165 for the three months. 
His son says that at present commission rates 
and present prices, his father would have re- 
ceived $9,320. 

The second credit memo found by the pres- 
ent Mr. Adams showed his father’s account 
with the Tower Lumber Co., of Tower, Minn., 





and was dated Dec. 18, 1903. It showed the 
following orders: Pulaski Lumber Co., one 


hundred and seven cars; H. C. Schulz Lumber | 


Co., twenty-six cars; Cottage Grove Manufac- 
turing Co., one; National Box Co., one; Chi- 
cago Package Box Co., two; Kwiz & Cook, 
one; Kemler Lumber Co., three. His commis- 
sions amounted to $700. 

One agrees with Mr. Adams that it is pretty 
hard to fill the shoes of a commission man 
father who sold nearly four hundred carloads 
in a few months for just two of the companies 
that he represented! 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 2—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Aug. 28: 


Reports of an average of 111 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
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Aug. 28, 1937 Sept. 3, 1936 
Production ...... 85,382,000 84,843,000 
Shipments § . «c+. 64,174,000 70,176,000 
Orders received .. 63,580,000 72,025,000 


Reports of 111 identical mills: 


Aug. 28, 1937 
Unfilled orders .. 193,025,000 
Gross stocks ....1,509,736,000 


Reports of 111 identical mills: 
cm——-Year to 
1937 


Sept. 3, 1936) 
242,696,00( 
1,438,590,000. 


Date———_ 


Production ......2,357,490,000 2,013,738,000 
Shipments ....... 2,367,404,000 1,990,001,000 
oo eee 2,244,724,000 2,034,931,000 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Better Side 


A man is like a board 
Out there upon the pile. 
I hope that when the Lord 
Examines them awhile, 
That he’ll remember then 
The likeness that they had: 
Both have, if boards or men, 
Their good side and their bad. 


And then I hope that He 
From bad will turn away, 
Will try to only see 
The good on judgment day, 
Will take them at their best, 
Look mostly for the clear, 
Forget about the rest 
If goodness shall appear. 


I hope the Lord will seek 
For goodness all along, 

Forgiving to the weak, 
Approving to the strong, 

Up there beyond the rim 
Will look for good, not ill. 

From what I know of Him 
I rather think he will. 


We See b' the Papers 


If a Jap did it at home, Japan would lock 
him up. 

Eggs are at a new low in this country. 
even eggs 

What we need is a census of those who aren’t 
working who could be. 

There is a growing suspicion that what a 
criminal gets is a payrole. 

Speaking of reform, we know a dog that bit 
itself raw in search of a flea. 


The fathers laid down a highway, but some 
of us prefer to try a dirt road. 

We used to let nature take its course. 
we make it take a college course. 


Many a man has come home from a vacation 
in the mountains and found one on his desk. 


On our travels we have seen a number of 
churches closed for the summer, but no taverns. 


A thrifty man is a man who has enough left 
from his summer’s vacation to buy his winter’s 
coal. 


The reason there are so many of us Scots 
over here is because we heard it is a free 
country. 


Yes, 


Now 


It seems a Democratic senator was given a 
choice of packing the Supreme Court or pack- 
ing his grip. 

_John L. Lewis is going to “discipline” the 
South. We advise him to stay up north while 
he is doing it. 

Trailer children are crowding the country 
schools. Our education in irresponsibility will 
soon be complete. 


“Let me write the songs of my country, and 
I care not who makes her laws.’ We must be 
a nation of song-writers. 


We don’t know when the Republican party’s 
vacation is going to be over, but it is going to 
find plenty to do when it gets back. 


Mrs. Vandenberg is going to have enough 
red tape to make three quilts before Arthur 
has been in the White House a month. 

Heard a psychologist the other day tell a 
convention of teachers that they should stop 
teaching morality to the children. If they don’t, 
who will? 

One trouble with this country is that there 
are too many people who think they have 


learned in their one little lifetime more than 
the world has learned through the ages. 


A farmer made us a present of eight cante- 
loups, and thanked us profusely when we let 
him have the basket back. It made us feel like 
a relief client. 


Between Trains 


Iowa City, lowa.—Lee Nagle, the lumber- 
man, has long had an ambition to show the other 
classifications in the Rotary Club that we lum- 
bermen are as full of sentiment and sense as 
a No. 4 2x4 is of other things. Well, we 
orated to the best of our ability, and if we 
didn’t exhibit the sense and sentiment, we at 
least made good on the defects. Lee is the 
leading lumberman hereabouts, and led us about 
quite a bit while we were here. And by “we” 
we mean both the editorial and matrimonial 
we. 


SHAWNEE, OxKLa.—Shawnee is an Indian 
word meaning Shawnee, and we were glad to 
find the town so named. Our descendants, what 
time they are not busy paying our bills, are go- 
ing to condemn us for not preserving more of 
the Indian nomenclature. While it is true that 
the Indian population of this country is larger 
than it was when Columbus landed, the Indian 
is largely a legend, one that will grow dimmer 
because of our indifference. New York names 
streets after Europe, and America after New 
York, when every community has its own an- 
tiquity to be preserved. If we would name less 
streets after foreign-born aldermen and more 
after Indian chiefs, it might cause us less em- 
barrassment in future, for the chief is dead, 
and you never know what an alderman may do. 
We didn’t think to compliment our host, the 
Shawnee Rotary Club, on the name of his town, 
so we do it now. 


Lawton, OKLA.—We have been nearly shot 
for a grasshopper several times this week, the 
way we have been hopping around. Tonight the 
Lawton Rotary Club drove us fourteen miles 
out into the hills, but the Club came along, so 
it was not construed as an unfriendly act. We 
dined and they danced. There were so many 
uniforms present from the fort that we wished 
we had our Junior Hoo-Hoo robe or something 
along. Nice fellows, too, these military fel- 
lows. We made the acquaintance of a chaplain, 
who did not look too severely at civilians. In 
fact a lieutenant-colonel came into town and 
looked us up at the hotel, but too late to do 
our social standing any good. 


The Sailor's Tree 


A sailor who had left the sea 

High in the hills set out a tree, 

For he was weary of the foam 

And wanted him a wooded home. 

There he grew old, the tree grew tall, 
And yet he wanted more than all 

Once more to wrestle with the gale, 
But he was now too old to sail. 


And then one day the sailor died. 
The heirs assembled to divide. 

Since spars were needed in the town, 
One felled the tree and sent it down. 
So very strange it all turned out, 

As do the things that we're about: 
The sailor’s sleeping in a grave, 
The tree is following the wave. 


And yet I wonder. Men may sleep, 
And trees may fall, and yet they keep 
In slumber more than men awake, 

Or trees whose branches never break. 
He still is following the sea, 

For he has given a ship a tree; 

The tree to land is faithful still, 

It left its best friend on the hill. 

















WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 





j 
to take care of your |i 
needs. |} 

‘ 


| \NEIDMIAN WMBER Brean 








AND BIRCH 


Qum 
FLOORIN GC 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SIWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAMNUYRFAO TVR EeER SS 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
NIL LLL, 


KNEELAND - McLURG § 


“**KORRECT BRAND”’ § 


HARD MAPLE FLOORI N G 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain “Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 








Try a car now and always be 
a *'Korrect Brand" customer. 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
SVAIIIIUIIIUILITULLLILLIUULETILELITOITIIIITITITITDS 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS on | 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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A Mighty “Mite” Story That Might Be 
Considered Propaganda 


From one of the progressive lumber dealers 
in a Chicago suburb there came recently to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an interesting let- 
ter, with which was enclosed a clipping from 
the Chicago Tribune that this dealer felt either 
was an exaggerated report or pure propaganda. 
The news dispatch that attracted this dealer’s 
attention, and at the same time rightfully 
aroused his ire, appeared in the Aug. 21 issue 
of the Chicago Tribune and read as follows: 


MILLIONS OF MITES INVADE 
APARTMENT HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, Aug. 20.—(Special.)—Millions 
of bugs in one of the oddest invasions known 
to the health and tenement house depart- 
ments swarm today over the sixty-six apart- 
ments of a modern apartment house which 
was opened in January in the Bronx. 
The mites, probably wood ticks or wood 


DENNING 
PORTABLE SILOS 


SECTIONAL 


Farmersanddairymen 
need these now. Crops 
coming in. Don't pass 
this opportunity for 
good sales and big 
profit. 





Denning Portable 


CORN CRIB 


another good profit- 
earner for you! 


TODAY, write for prices 
and information. 





Illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 
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lice, according to one investigator, perhaps 
coming out of the lumber used in the con- 
struction of the building, ruin food, keep 
whole families awake all night, give residents 
the creeps just watching them, and swarm— 
tiny grayish-red armies—through closets, 
kitchens, bedrooms, living rooms, dining 
rooms, on the walls, the floors and the ceil- 
ings. 

Nine families moved out recently because 
of the vermin, it was reported; others wanted 
to move out but other landlords, they said, 
refused to take them in, fearing the vermin 
would be carried in clothes or furniture. 

With the clipping this company wrote the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 


Retailer Suspicious—But Not Unduly 


“The enclosed clipping from today’s Chicago 
Tribune seems to us to have the appearance of 
‘propaganda.’ In Chicago and elsewhere, ef- 
forts are being made to have building codes re- 
vised in ways that discriminate against lumber, 
in favor of steel, gypsum and various syn- 
thetic articles, which efforts are in many cases 
strongly supported by various financial inter- 
ests. We may be unduly suspicious, but we 
can easily imagine a publicity agent for such 
interests concocting a cock-eyed tale like this 
and having it widely published as effective cul- 
tivation of public opinion. This might lessen 
public opposition to action by public authorities 
barring lumber from use where it is clearly the 
best available material from the standpoint of 
service and cost. 

“We are very skeptical as to the truthfulness 
of the story the Tribune prints. Can you get 
the facts, and, if our suspicion proves well 
founded, do something to defend lumber ?”— 
C. H. Coys, Secretary, Berwyn Lumber Co., 
Berwyn, II. 


Insects Were Easily Controlled "Book Lice" 


Upon receipt of this letter, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wrote to the secretary of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, calling his 
attention to this report emanating from New 
York, and asked for the facts in connection 
with the matter. Replying, Mr. Ritter said: 

“T have delayed answering yours of 27th un- 
til I was able to find out about the report that 
appeared in one of your Chicago papers regard- 
ing a “Pest of Mites” which were supposed to 
have invaded an apartment house in New York 
and which was reported as having come through 
the use of certain lumber. This report was 
thoroughly investigated and it was found that 
these mites were what they call “book lice.” 

“T am advised that they originate from old 
magazines, paper etc., and no doubt when some 
families were moving into this apartment house, 
in moving some of their old books and maga- 
zines they carried them in this way. I can defi- 
nitely state, however, that this did not originate, 
according to the investigation, from any lumber 
use.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Coyle of the Berwyn 
Lumber Co., forwarded a copy of the clipping 
to the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., which in turn referred it to the Bureau of 
Entomology & Plant Quarantine, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in Washington. 
From E, A. Back, principal entomologist, spe- 
cialist on insects affecting men and animals, the 
following letter has been received by the Ber- 
wyn Lumber Co. 

“Your letter of the 23rd instant, addressed 
to the Forest Products Laboratory and there 
acknowledged by Mr. W. W. Weber on the 
25th instant, was received, with insects, in this 
office for attention today. The insects are 
psocids or book lice, sometimes also called 
wood lice, and a few specimens of springtails 
or Collembola. These insects are not infre- 
quently found in new structures, particularly 
those which are only recently completed and 
from which the moisture has not left the walls. 
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We know of no case where book lice, or pso- 
cids, or springtails are troublesome in houses 
or buildings after they are thoroughly dried 
out, unless the infestation is the result of water 
seepage through leaks somewhere about the 
building. The springtails, or Collembola, are 
quite apt to show up in isolated cases about 
faulty refrigerator drains. 


News Reporters Flavored the Facts 


“Neither of these insects will harm persons. 
They do not bite people, they do not carry dis- 
ease, and, so far as we know, they are unable 
to materially injure anything in the house or 
building. They do sometimes become very 
abundant and cause annoyance, mostly by their 
large numbers. In apartments they get behind 
baseboards, about the electrical fixtures, in 
cracks, and behind trim of all sorts, and the 
mere spraying of the walls does not seem to 
get at the specimens hidden behind the trim. 
Spraying, however, if persisted in will bring 
them under control. 

“If something drastic must be done in order 
to meet health regulations or the demands of 
Over-nervous occupants, the trim can be loos- 
ened and pyrethrum powder blown into the 
spaces behind the trim. This, supplemented 
with spraying, usually brings any outbreak of 
this sort to an end. 

“IT may say that I personally saw the infes- 
tation in the apartment building in New York 
City to which you refer, and can assure you 
that the newspapers have exaggerated the dif- 
ficulty. It is very unfortunate that uninformed 
newspaper reporters are permitted to make such 
unwarranted statements involving the interest 
of property owners. 

“Enclosed is a brief bulletin regarding pso- 
cids, which may be of some help to you. 

“Tf sprays are to be used, anyone of the oil- 
pyrethrum sprays now on the market will prove 
satisfactory.” 


Propaganda—or a "Cub's'’ Scare Head? 


In sending a copy of this letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Coyle, of the Ber- 
wyn Lumber Co., said: 

“It seems clear from this that the Tribune 
story was much exaggerated. According to 
this Government entomologist, these insects may 
appear under certain conditions, but are easily 
banished, nothing more than thorough drying 
being necessary.” 

This, then, would appear to be just another 
example of a newspaper reporter, uninformed 
as to the real facts, taking advantage of an op- 
portunity to write a “scare head” story for the 
daily newspapers. Mr. Coyle and the Berwyn 
Lumber Co. are to be congratulated upon the 
efforts made to get the facts and their endeavor 
to squelch this possible propaganda that is cal- 
culated not only to be detrimental to wood con- 
struction but also involves the interests of prop- 
erty owners. 





Wausau Lumbermen Plan West- 
ern Operation 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 7.—Wausau lumber- 
men have organized a new firm which will 
operate a sawmill at Prineville, Ore., as the 
Alexander-Yawkey Lumber Co. Ben Alexander 
is president, C. C. Yawkey, vice president. 
Aytch P. Woodson, secretary, and Judd S. 
Alexander, treasurer. 

Western men will direct the operations, ac- 
cording to company officials, who said the mill 
is to be erected in the midst of a timber tract 
of over 500,000,000 feet of western pine which 
has been in the possession of Wausau lumber- 
men for about 30 years. The capacity of the 
mill will be 25,000,000 board feet a year, which 
may be increased later. Sawing is expected to 
get under way in November. Equipment in- 
cludes an 8-foot band head rig. Timber is to 
be hauled directly to the mill by a fleet of the 
latest type Diesel caterpillar tractors which will 
eliminate the necessity of building a railroad 
line from the logging camps to the mill. 
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Longleaf Satisfies Difficult Re- 
quirements of African 


Goldfields 


Tampa, Fra., Sept. 6—For more than five 
years, the Seaboard Air Line has been moving 
shipments of longleaf pine lumber from Roux 
Siding, Fla., to the port of Tampa, for trans- 
shipment to Laurenco Marques, South Africa. 
From that port of Laurenco Marques it is 
shipped by rail 750 miles into the goldfields of 
northern Rhodesia. 

“The story behind this movement of virgin 
dense longleaf pine is of especial interest,” B. B. 
Rice, chief freight traffic officer of the Seaboard, 
said. “Early in 1932, English mining engineers 
placed an experimental order for 100,000 feet of 
this timber with the Roux Crate & Lumber Co. 
The mining company was seeking a wood which 
would resist destruction by termites, a serious 
menace in the goldfields. Tests of this ship- 
ment of Florida yellow pine convinced the 
mining engineers that they had at last found 
the ideal lumber for their needs. The result 
was that the Florida mill received an order for 
over a million feet, and has been cutting con- 
tinuously on this business since that time. 

“The high resin content of this wood makes 
it impervious to attack by termites. This re- 
sistance, together with its other chief character- 
istics such as its fire-resistive quality, makes it 
as ideally suited for mining operations, as it is 
for crossties, poles, piling, cooperage, crates 
and boxes.. The value to the mining company 
can best be gauged when one considers that 
the cost of shipping the lumber from Lake 
Garfield to delivery at the goldfields averages 
$96 a thousand feet.” 

Pine is the greatest of Florida’s natural 
growth resources. Longleaf, so named because 
the pendulous leaves attain a length of 18 inches, 
is particularly valuable, not only for its com- 
mercial uses as lumber, but also because of 
the naval stores products of turpentine and 
rosin which it yields. 


Great Medical Center Is 
Ably Served 


(Continued from Page 49) 

house, to at least “brush up” the old one. 
Mr. Dodge, of the Dodge company, re- 
marked that one has to be more than a 
mere lumberman, as in the old days, now- 
adays having literally to be an interior 
decorator, and to stock interior finish the 
like of which was never seen when he 
was a boy. 

Competition is keen and healthy, but 
the trade is not troubled by cutthroat 
methods. “Snowbirds” are more of a 
trouble with coal than with lumber. All 
collections are first class, as Rochester 
has a more or less stable population, 
chiefly of professional men. 

Several methods of advertising are 
used. Mr. Schuldt, of the Hayes Lucas 
company, thinks the radio is the best and 
most up-to-date means of getting his mes- 
sage across, and brings in returns. Mr. 
Dodge, of the Dodge company, believes in 
billboards. Mr. Kruse says it pays to do 
a little soliciting and circularizing when 
one hears of a good prospect. Mr. Nixa, 
of Fullerton, believes in advertising by 
means of the movies. That in Rochester 
the outlook for building and remodeling 
is excellent was the consensus of the re- 
tailers, all of whom were busy, and often 
were interrupted as the writer inter- 
viewed them, but courteously “made” the 
time to answer numerous questions. 
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58 Years’ Service 
to Dealers 


ESSCO Precision Lumber and Lum- 
ber Products have the extraordinary 
qualities that make for satisfaction on 
the part of the dealer and user. 
ESSCO Lumber is cut from virgin 
timber. It is carefully manufactured, 
scientifically seasoned and accurate- 
ly graded. ESSCO makes it easy for 
you to have the items your customers 
need. You can be sure of a service 
that means promptness and ac- 
curacy in filling orders. Why not 
stock up now with these time-tested 
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products? 
' ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
CHECK |— 
YOUR ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
NEEDS | | ESSCO HARDWOODS 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 15-18—Pacific Logging Congress, Seaside, 
Ore, Annual. 


Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Sept. 17—National Wholesale Distributing Yards 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Sept. 17-19—New York State Conference, with golf 
and other recreation, for New York State 
members of Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Saranac Inn. 


Sept. 22—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Fall Con- 
vention. 

Oct. 6-8—United States Building and Loan League, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Annual. 

Oct. 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Tampa, Fla. Semi-annual. 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 

Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 





Dates Named for Michigan Annual 


LANSING, Micu., Sept. 7.—Announcement is 
made by Hunter M. Gaines, secretary Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers Association, that the 
annual convention and building material exhibit 
of that organization will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Feb. 2-4. The preceding day, 
Feb. 1, will be set apart for viewing of exhibits 
by contractors and architects, before official 
opening of the convention. 


Plans Already Under Way for Big 
Northwestern Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 6.—The 48th an- 
nual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held in the Min- 
neapolis Municipal Auditorium, Jan. 18-20, ac- 
cording to announcement by Secretary O. C. 
Lance, who further states that an exceptionally 
strong program is now being arranged. Out- 
standing speakers, abundant entertainment, and 
the largest lumber and building material dis- 
play ever shown at a lumbermen’s convention, 
are only a few of the things in store for those 
in attendance, says Mr. Lance. 





Pacific Logging Congress to Be 
Biggest Ever 


PortLAND, Ore., Sept. 4.—Largest attendance 
at any of the conventions held during its many 
years of existence is expected at the Pacific 
Logging Congress at Seaside, Ore., Sept. 15 to 
18, according to George L. Drake of Shelton, 
Wash., president. 

Logging operators, engineers, superintend- 
ents, sales executives and others will gather at 
the big conclave. Advance reservations reveal 
that not only will the principal logging inter- 
ests west of the Mississippi be represented but 
Eastern connections with the industry will have 
representation present. 

Orville R. Miller, of the Koster Products Co., 
Portland, will deliver the opening address, wel- 
coming the delegates and Robert J. Filberg of 
the Comox Logging & Railway Co., of Comox, 
B. C., will respond. 

State Senator F. M. Franciscovitch, of As- 
toria, will speak on “Legal Aspects of the Truck 
Logger.” Oregon Highway Commissioner 
Cabell and Washington Highway Commissioner 
Murrow will speak on truck logging from the 
viewpoints of State officials and the public. 
United States Senator Steiwer is to address 
the delegates on “Recent Federal Legislation 
Affecting Loggers.” 

A mammoth parade of loaded logging trucks, 
about 100 in all, and carrying prime logs, is 
to be a feature of the congress. The delegates 


also are to have a field day on the 16th when 
they will visit logging operations in the vicinity 
of Seaside. 


South Carolina Retail Unit Organized 


CuHarottg, N. C., Sept. 6—E. M. Garner, 
secretary of the Carolina Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, announces the or- 
ganization of an association group composed of 
lumber and building supply dealers in and 
around Columbia, S. C. At a meeting held on 
Aug. 11, organization was perfected, with the 
following officers : 

President—L. C. Register, Guy Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Thomas kK. Roof, Roof 
Hardware Co. 

Treasurer—J. P. Rast, Capital Coal & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Secretary—Curtis H. 
Blume Lumber Co. 








Gregory, Inglesby- 


A unique feature of this organization, ac- 
cording to Mr. Garner, is that the executive 
committee is chosen to represent each branch 
of the industry embraced in the unit. In the 
unit the several divisions represented by the 
five members of the directorate are: Millwork, 
roofing and insulating; general building supply 
dealers; lumber yard dealers; and sawmill op- 
erators who sell framing and shelving. 

Attending the organization meeting were 
thirty dealers from the Columbia area. They 
were addressed by H. J. Hansen, field engineer 
of the Southern Pine Association, who told of 
the advantages of co-operation and of the work 
his association is doing in combatting danger- 
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ous legislation. He urged the Columbia area 
members of the Carolina Retail Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association to organ- 
ize a unit and work out their own problems. 

Others participating in the discussion were 
R. L. McNally, Union, S. C., an officer of the 
parent association; M. A. Kelly, Lorick & Low- 
rence Co.; Theo. Dellon, Jr., Capital Coal & 
Supply Co.; Mrs. C. E. Feagle, Roof Lumber 
Co.; J. B. Leak, Columbia Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; and C. H. Gregory, Inglesby- 
Blume Lumber Co. 

The Columbia unit is one of a number of 
similar groups within the Carolinas association, 
some of which are quite active. Secretary Gar- 
ner hopes to achieve one hundred percent co- 
operation throughout the Carolinas. 

Mr. Garner recently has moved the offices 
of his association from the First National Bank 
Building in Charlotte, to less expensive quar- 
ters on the ground floor of the Builders’ Build- 
ing on West Trade Street. It was in this build- 
ing that the association began its activities sev- 
eral years ago. 





Mountain States Association Is 
Active in Its Field 


DENVER, CoLo., Sept. 7—Secretary Allan T. 
Flint, of Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, during August made a three-and-a- 
half weeks trip covering the entire State of 
New Mexico, traveling over 3,300 miles, mak- 
ing considerably over a hundred dealer calls, 
contacting manufacturers and jobbers serving 
that State, and holding local dealers’ meeting 
where they were required. 

August was the banner month for the As- 
sociation’s collection service, the number of ac- 
counts received from members being approxi- 
mately twice that of any previous month since 
the service was inaugurated. 

President G. C. Rowel sponsored a drive to 
secure more general support and cooperation 


California Association Activities 


SANTA Barpara, CALir., Sept. 4.—Directors 
and affiliated lumber group secretaries of the 
re-organized California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association met at the El Encanto Hotel, here, 
Aug. 28. 

E. C. Parker, president, outlined the purpose 
of the meeting, and spoke upon the progress 
so far in setting up offices, collecting dues, and 
arranging with the Lumber & Allied Products 
Institute for the use of its personnel in car- 
ing for detail work in connection with the State 
association. Mr. Parker stated that every or- 
ganized State group, with one exception, was 
now affiliated with the State association, and 
that it was planned to make a vigorous cam- 
paign for members in all unorganized districts 
such as Oakland, San Francisco and San 
Jose. A copy of the financial statement, April 
1 to Aug. 25, 1937, including a list of dues re- 
ceived from each affiliated group membership 
secretary, was distributed to the. directors. 

The president announced that the following 
committees had been appointed: executive com- 
mittee in the North, M. A. Harris, F. Dean 
Prescott, R. B. Stevens and Warren S. Tillson; 
executive committee in the South, A. E. Fick- 
ling, John W. Fisher, Earl Johnson and Paul 
Hallingby; membership, A. E. Fickling, J. O. 
Handley, A. C. Hansen and Harry Lake; 
finance, George Adams, John Fisher, Earl John- 
son and Charles Lund; legislative, Paul Hal- 
lingby, E. C. Parker, F. Dean Prescott and 
R. B. Stevens. 

Mr. Prescott spoke upon the activities of the 





Watch FOR the Practical, Mod- 
erate Cost House Plan with 
Complete Lists of Material. 


National Retail Lumber Dealer’s Association, 
and of the fine work being done for the in- 
dustry. Mr. Parker, then, announced that the 
following members had been placed on the Na- 
tional’s committees: cement, A. E. Fickling and 
Ray Clotfelter; roofing, Francis Boyd and 
A. C. Hansen; legislative, E. C. Parker, and 
F. Dean Prescott on the lumber, insulation, 
plywood, and budget committees. 

The members voted that their association 
underwrite $500 of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealer’s Association budget for the promotion 
of the latter group’s “Sales Training and Trade 
Promotion Course.” It was decided to hold the 
State association’s 1937 annual convention at 
Del Monte some time in November. 

An interesting resume of negotiations the 
Los Angeles dealer’s committee had with a 
committee representing the A. F. of L. regard- 
ing wages and hours was made by George 
Lounsberry. It was reported that the agree- 
ment reached had been satisfactory to everyone 
concerned. Ira Kennedy made a similar report 
on the relationship of the Riverside dealers and 
the same labor union. 

Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Lumber & 
Allied Products Institute, reported on the pres- 
ent price situation in the Los Angeles terri- 
tory, and also explained the method of proce- 
dure that could be taken regarding the payment 
of the transportation and sales tax. 

President Parker addressed the meeting on 
the functions of the State association, and what 
he believed it would accomplish. He urged 
the members to place their problems before the 
officers of the association. Mr. Parker read a 
communication from Mr. Hallingby, which 
contained a report of current production and 
consumption of lumber. 

The guest speaker presented by Mr. Smith 
was Jack Dionne, who added much to every- 
one’s enjoyment. 
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from dealers who either have not yet paid their 
1937 dues or who have not been affiliated pre- 
viously. One part of the task was the writing 
of more than 130 individually typed letters by 
the office stenographer, Miss Faye Cook. The 
1937 membership now exceeds the total mem- 
bership for 1936 and by the end of the year 
will register a distinct gain over last year’s 
total membership. 


Hoo-Hoo Club Hears About Future 
of Pulp Industry 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 4.—George W. 
Trayer, Washington, D. C., chief of the Di- 
vision of Forest Products, was guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
club last week. He said that in the Pacific 
Northwest lies the future of the pulp and paper 
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industry, adding that about 60 percent of the 
12,000,000 tons of pulp needed in this country 
every year is imported. 

“In our laboratory we have determined that 
90 different species of wood can be used for 
pulp,” he said, “Our work has been centered 
considerably in the southern States, but we will 
have to come to the Northwest for our pulp 
in a short time, because here is the future of 
the industry.” He said that exhaustive studies 
of laminated wood are being made. 

Mr. Trayer also told of experimental work 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., on homes that can be set up for occu- 
pancy in three days. “We hope to produce a 
house of average size that will sell for about 
$2000,” he said, “in order to meet the demand 
for homes on the part of a third of our popula- 
tion.” 


Convention Expected to Draw 
Largest Attendance Since '29 


Advance registrations for the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association indicate that the fortieth edition of 
the get-together will be the largest since 1929. 
It is anticipated that between 500 and 600 per- 
sons will attend the sessions in the Congress 
Hotel, Sept. 16-17. The program of excellent 
speakers and the promised consideration of vital 
problems of the lumber industry have caused 
members of the association in all sections of the 
nation to announce plans for attending. 

The Gold Room of the hotel is expected to 
be packed the morning of Sept. 16 when Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson speaks at 11 o’clock on the 
subject, “Our Constitution.” The fact that the 
dates of the convention coincide with celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States adds 
to the appropriateness of an address on this 
subject by the speaker who needs no introduc- 
tion to Americans. Gen. Johnson’s brilliant 
mind, magnetic personality and forceful char- 
acter add color and interest to what he says 
on any subject. His straight thinking, direct 
approach to the topic, and forthright sincerity 
of expression give promise that his address 
will be stimulating. 

Lumbermen in all parts of the country will 
be interested in hearing Arthur H. Koehler, 
specialist in woods with the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Mr. Koehler, who 
gained world-wide fame through his tracing 
of the ladder used in the Lindbergh baby kid- 
naping, will speak on “Researches in Wood.” 
The regard with which hardwood men hold Mr. 
Koehler is proved by the report that one mem- 
ber of the association in Atlanta, Ga., notified 
Secretary John W. McClure that “if Mr. 
Koehler is on the program I’ll be there.” 

Another major speaker will be Charles C. 
Sheppard, president Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La., and former president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
who will discuss “Labor Standards Legislation.” 
Recognized as a leader and one of the most 
forceful speakers in the lumber industry, Mr. 
Sheppard will speak on the Black-Connery bill 
which he spent much time in an effort to help 
defeat during the last session of Congress. He 
will be able to discuss his chosen subject with 
a wealth of experience, and an intimate knowl- 
edge of existing conditions. 

“The Washington Picture,” a close-up view 
of the past session of Congress and what can 
be expected when it reconvenes, will be pre- 
sented by Warren Bishop, editor of the Wash- 
ington News Letter for Manufacturers. He 
will interpret his subject in terms bearing upon 
business and industry. 

_ Inflation is a subject which holds universal 
interest, even if the thought of its uncontrolled 
reality does incubate mental dread. Phil S. 
Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce, is going to discuss, “The Threat of In- 
flation” at the convention. His clear insight 
into the American business structure and ability 
to analyze situations assure the gathering of 
an illuminating address. 

Other speakers of note who will be heard by 
the members of the association attending the 
convention will include James S. Kemper, Chi- 
cago, who, having just returned from an ex- 
tensive trip abroad, will speak on “European 
Trends and American Business.” His keen 
powers of observation while on the continent 
enable him to see clearly the relationship be- 
tween foreign affairs and our business condi- 
tions. An interesting address on a complex 
problem is expected from Whiting Williams 
who will tell the gathering “What Is on the 
Workingman’s Mind.” Homer J. Buckley, Chi- 
cago, head of the direct mail advertising firm 
of Buckley, Dement & Co., will speak on “Im- 
proved Sales Practices,’ and is expected to 
ably present a subject of paramount importance 
to trade development. 

Wilson H. Lear, Philadelphia, president of 
the association, will deliver the annual report, 
and John W. McClure, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, will give his yearly 
paper showing the progress made by the body 
the past year. President Lear has called a 
meeting of the board for Sept.. 15, when 
questions of importance relating to the operation 
of the association will be considered. 

The annual dinner and entertainment will 
take place on the evening of Sept. 16 at 7 
o'clock in the famed Congress Casino. There 
will be no separate dinner this year for the 
Thirty Year Club. Arthur F. Briese, Chicago, 
an entertainer of national prominence, will take 
over the task of amusing the crowd after the 
floor show. 

A. O. Ratcliff, chairman of the Inspection 
Rules Committee, will present for action by the 
convention the report of his committee, which 
has been printed and mailed to all members. 
This report contains items of importance de- 
serving the most careful study and considera- 
tion by members. Reports by other committee 
chairmen will also be heard. 

H. R. Hansen, Detroit, president National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
will talk briefly of the need for well trained 
salesmen in trade promotion activities. Repre- 
sentatives of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association, Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), and Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) have been in- 
vited to participate in this feature of the pro- 
gram. 

It has been announced by G. A. Vangsness, 
secretary of the National Association of Hard- 
wood Wholesalers, that his organization will 
have a gathering place at the Congress Hotel 
during the convention. 
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QUALITY 


INEVERY INCH 


Be ready to get your full share 
of the new Fall business. Be pre- 
pared to deliver the lumber items 
on new construction, modernizing 
and repairing that must be un- 
der way before Winter comes. 
Let Sallis help you to balance 
your stock with extra good 
values in 


YARD AND SHED ITEMS, “EASED 
EDGE” DIMENSION, FLOORING, 
CEILING. SIDING, FINISH, 
MOULDINGS, CASING. BASE, 


All shed stock is kiln-dried. Air- 
dried items are Lignasan-treated. 
Let us quote. Write today. 














1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 





LUMBER CO., 


BRANDON. MISS. 


Specialists in 


NO. 2 


AIR DRIED BOARDS 


Can also supply other well- 
monufactured Short Leaf items 
—Lignasan treated stock — 
prompt, careful service. Write 
and tell us what you need. 







MANUFACTURERS: 
SHORT LEAF PINE 
LUMBER 


HURTSBORO, 











ALABAMA 





Dealers Who Know 
This Flooring... 


know that it is an exception- 


ally good brand to sell. It is 
well- manufactured and the 


quality is good. Satisfaction 
invariably follows its sale. It 
builds and holds trade. Write 
for samples and prices. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 
BISMARCK, MO. 
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Amemcanfiimberman 


Here’s What's New— 


Offer New Versions of Colonial 
Door Latch 


Two modernized adaptations of the pre- 
revolutionary type of thumb latch have been 
produced by Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., in their Osterville and Cat- 
aumet designs for Cape Cod and other old- 
style cottages. The departure from the original 
lies in the treatment of the part on the inner 
side of the door. In place of the lift-latch 





which was a hazard to clothing, the thumb 
latch and handle have been repeated on the in- 
side, making both sides of the door alike. An 
adequate locking device which was lacking in 
the originals has been added in the form of an 
inexpensive mortise lock. Price has been an 
important consideration in developing the new 
lock sets. Full information is available on re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 


New Folder and Leaflet on Rustic 
Wood Fences and Gates 


Rusticraft Fence Co. (Inc.), Malvern, 
Penna., manufacturers of wood gates and 
fences, have issued a new leaflet on their E-Z 
Open Horseback gate, made in widths of 4 to 
12 feet, for which prices f. 0. b. Malvern are 
shown. A new folder contains illustrations and 
descriptions of a variety of types of installation 
on city lots, country estates and farms. Mate- 
rials and designs are available to harmonize 
with all styles of architecture. Folders and 
leaflets will be sent to dealers who request 
them. 


Illustrated Felder on Storm Sash 
Ready for Dealers 


\ new folder to aid dealers in selling storm 
sash has been prepared by Fourco Glass Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. It contains illustrations 
of storm sash for various types of residence 
windows and doors. Important in the illustra- 
tions are the methods of ventilating storm win- 
dows incorporated in the several designs. Ad- 
vantages of storm sash in conserving heat, and 
in facilitating air conditioning systems are 
presented. Space is left for overprint of deal- 
er’s name. Folders will be sent to dealers who 
request them. 





New Electric Woodworking Machine 
Incorporates Improvements 


De Walt Products Corporation, Lancaster, 
Penna., announces the GN Model, a new wood- 
working machine available in power ratings of 
2 or 3 h.p. with current characteristics to meet 
individual requirements. Standard equipment 
includes 30-in. by 44-in. pressed steel table with 
steel legs and wood top, base, column, arms, 
carriage, yoke, motor, switch, 14-in. guard, set 
screw wrenches and grease tube. Motors oper- 
ate at 3,600 r.p.m., and saw blades are 14 inches. 
An illustrated leaflet containing complete de- 
scriptions and specifications is available, and 
will be sent on request. 


New Oak Flooring Folder Appeals 
to Women of the House 


National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 8830 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
has just issued 
an attractive 
and unique en- 
velope stuffer 
for enclosure 
with dealers’ 
monthly _ state- 
ments. The 
folder is beauti- 
fully illustrated, 
and text matter 
is designed to 
appeal to the 
woman of the 
house. Included 
in the data is 
a p proximate 
price for a 12 
x16 room. Deal- 
ers’ names over 
printed at cost. 

Copies of the 
folder will be sent to dealers who request them, 
overprinted or plain. 


New Bathroom Cabinet Designed 
for De Luxe Installations 


De Luxe Imperial is the name of a new 
bathroom cabinet developed by Miami Cabinet 
Division of The Philip Carey Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Side cabinet doors are chrom- 
ium-framed mirrors swung on chromium-plated 
piano-type hinges. The entire frame of the 
cabinet is chromium-plated brass. Side cabi- 
nets are equipped with three adjustable shelves 
and stainless steel tooth brush holders. The 
center mirror is recessed, and the shelf under 
it is white Vitrolite. Lighting is indirect, and 
completely reflected around center mirrors. 
Lights are concealed behind opal glass panels 
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above the center mirror. All wiring is com- 
pleted at the factory. Specifications of this 
cabinet and others are available upon request 
to the manufacturer. ; 


Four-Page Folder Catalog of 
Cabinet Hardware 


A four-page folder catalog has just been re- 
leased by American Cabinet Hardware Corp., 
Rockford, Ill, makers of Modern Matched 


; pone vent 





Cabinet Hardware in chrome and five colors. 
It contains detailed illustrations of correct 
hardware installations for flush doors and for 
overlapping lip doors, with complete working 
drawings, dimensions and explanations. The 
intent of the folder is to enable any designer 
to select correct hardware for any type of cabi- 
net. Copies of the folder will be sent on re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 


New Handbook for Pipe Line Service 
and Repair Men 


M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, Ind., have 
prepared for free distribution to men respons- 
ible for pipe line maintenance, a new pocket- 
size book entitled “Pipe Repair Handbook.” It 
discusses various kinds of leaks in pipe lines, 
such as holes, splits, and pitted or corroded 
sections, and joints of various kinds, including 
threaded, bell and spigot, welded and collars. 
Instructions are given for making repairs with- 
out service interruption. 


Relief Map Will Aid Lumbermen 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 4.—The larg- 
est accurate scale contour relief map ever built, 
planned as one of the outstanding attractions of 
the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition 
at San Francisco, promises to be of inestimable 
value to the lumber industry. 

According to present arrangements, this map, 
which will occupy a space of 100 by 150 feet 
in the court of the Hall of the Western States, 
will show every stand of timber in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States. The map, 
built on a scale of one inch to the mile with 
a 2%%4-to-3 contour exaggeration, will faithfully 
depict every major elevation and depression in 
an area of 1,189, 141 square miles. 

The project is the outgrowth of the work 
now being carried on by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, which has completed many individual sec- 
tions of the western forest area on this scale. 
On each of these sections various timber stands 
are indicated by different shades of green. 
Forest ranger stations are shown by the use of 
tiny electric lights. Photographs of the map 
with these electric bulbs lighted show the exact 
range of visibility of each station. Portions 
illuminated by the bulbs can be seen from the 
look-out while shaded areas are hidden from 
view. 

In the opinion of many prominent lumber- 
men, the complete assembled map of the west- 
ern States will prove a definite aid in fire- 
fighting and forest conservation. Undoubtedly 
the map will be of great service to engineers 
planning new roads through mountainous for- 
est areas, 
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FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


Beyond the Sowdyhunk; by Stanley Foss 
Bartlett—A book of lumberjack yarns of the 
Maine woods. But this does not mean the old 
tales brought down to date. These are modern 
stories told in the modern lumber camps “from 
Bangor to Lac Frontiere and from Squa Pan 
to Hurricane,” with all the savor of the old 
Paul Bunyan yarns, and an added touch of 
pathos, told with an artistry that is almost 
lyrical. The author, a young man who had 
made himself a familiar and personal friend of 
the rough woodsmen he tells about, puts these 
lumber camp tales into uniquely beautiful Eng- 
lish—bringing out their Gargantuan humor with 
a sympathetic understanding of the men who 
labor in the north woods, and glimpsing the 
tragedies that underlie their hard-working lives 
—which makes this book literature. It is sad 
to have to record that the young author died 
at the age of 31, just as his book came from the 
press. Humorous sketches by the author en- 
liven the little book which contains 165 pages. 
Price $2.00. 


Elements of Forestry; by Franklin Moon 
and Nelson C. Brown.—Third edition of a 
widely used textbook on the subject of forestry 
and forest developments. Since the death of 
the late Franklin Moon, one of the original 
co-authors, there has been an enormous change 
in the national conservation program and a 
corresponding change in forest practices. Nel- 
son Courtlandt Brown, professor of forest 
utilization at New York State College of For- 
estry, has completely revised and modernized 
the text of this book, including the latest ac- 
cepted practices, recent legislation, etc., and 
outlining the various types of forest manage- 
ments, National, State or private, and the oppor- 


tunities for service in these fields. 397 pages; 
$3.50. 
The Practice of Silviculture; Ralph C. 


Hawley.—Fourth edition, revised, of a standard 
work. The author is professor of silviculture 


at Yale University. The principal change from 
the third edition, 1934, is the removal of the 
chapters devoted to forest protection, which are 
to be incorporated in a new and more compre- 
hensive work on that subject. ‘“The Practice 
of Silviculture” as now presented is a text book 
for a half-year course. The latest data are 
included and illustrations of the most modern 
practices are added. 252 pages; $3.00. 





Plywood Supplement to Grade- 
Use Guide 


Another addition to the “Lumber Grade-Use 
Guide” has been issued by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, bringing that 
standard reference work on lumber uses by 
grades up to the minute. The new supplement, 
“Pamphlet 16”, called the “Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Leaflet”, covers the whole subject of 
specifications for this valuable modern lumber 
product, in 12 pages, containing numerous il- 
lustrations; tables of sizes; structural data cov- 
ering bending and deflection, tension and com- 
pression and load action; deflection charts; 
table of recommended grade uses; glossary of 
terms; Commercial Standard CS-45-36 ; descrip- 
tion of product and guaranteed inspection under 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, and much 
other important information. 

The “Lumber Grade-Use Guide,” with con- 
tinuously issued pamphlets, such as this one, is 
available for $1.50, covering a collection of 
complete technical data most simply presented. 
All those who specify and purchase lumber 
and plywood find their work made easier and 
more accurate by the use of the Guide. Its 
companion work, which sells for $1.00, is the 
“Wood Structural Design Data Book.” Either 
of these books may be ordered through the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or directly from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
1337 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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At a meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange (Chicago) 
. President John McLaren 
called the meeting to order, 
and a committee consisting of 
A. G. Van Schaick, M. B. 
Hurd, Thad Dean, C. B. White 
and A. R. Gray reported a 
tribute to the memory of the 
late Martin Ryerson, who 
died Sept. 6 at Boston while 
enjoying his usual summer va- 
cation on the Atlantic Coast. 
He had been closely identified 
with the lumber business in 
Michigan and Chicago from an 
early time and was _ widely 
known throughout the North- 

west. 

s* * 8 


The Railroad Gazette dis- 
cusses an important point bear- 
ing upon the practicability of 
preserving railroad ties. * * * 
With the better bearing sur- 
faces for rails in this country 
it is concluded that there is 
little doubt that where hemlock 
and spruce ties can be had for 
one-third the cost of oak, as is 
the case in large sections of the 
country, their use, when im- 
pregnated with chloride of zinc 
or creosote, will well repay the 





cost of treatment which can be 
thoroughly done for 25 cents a 
tie, and will make the life of 
a hemlock or spruce tie nearly 
that of oak, as shown by the 
German statistics. 


An attractive feature of the 
recent Knights of Labor parade 
at Indianapolis, Ind., was the 
display from the saw works 
of E. C. Atkins & Co. They 
turned out 175 men, each car- 
rying a “one man” saw at 
shoulder arms. On a display 
wagon was an 88-inch six gage 
circular surrounded by edger 
and trimmer saws. But the 
novel feature of their turnout, 
and one that especially en- 
thused the thousands of spec- 
tators, was a 100-foot band 
saw, 10 inches wide, supported 
on uprights, and carried by 20 
men. Within tne circle formed 
by this immense band saw 
marched Miller’s famous cor- 
net band. Some of our prac- 
tical mill men, however, would 


‘probably better enjoy the mu- 


sic of the steel band if they 
had a good stock of uppers to 
put through it. 


The Northern Pacific saw- 
mill imbroglio in Washington 
Territory has reached an in- 
teresting stage. Special agent 
Frost ordered the closing down 
of six or seven mills, operated 
by different individuals who 
had put them in to cut timber 
for the railroad, and with the 
latter’s concurrence and aid. 
Mr. Frost’s ground is that the 
road’s charter permits the use 
of Government timber for 
roadbed construction only. The 
agent also claims that the 
road’s action amounts to a for- 
feiture of the mills to Gov- 
ernment and that suit will be 
brought for damages which, 
through the extended and bare- 
faced depredations of the 
Northern Pacific, reach into 
the millions of dollars. ... The 
N. P. officials treat the matter 
independently and have put on 
a bold front. On the 
whole the road does not seem 
to share in the special agent’s 
notion that the United States 
is the bigger. Public sentiment 
is to the effect that the road 
is a monopoly which has for 
years been trampling on Gov- 





ernment and everybody else. 
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Business and Profit 


for Dealers 


Wier Long Leaf Pine is so 
full of quality that it brings 
repeat business for you. 
It makes good in all types 
of construction work. 
Strong - fibred, rot - resist- 
ing, time-defying. Sell 
your customers Long Leaf 
for long and satisfactory 
service. 


LONG LEA 
LUMBER CO. 
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Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


| We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders. Let us hear from you. 


| WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


} NALLEN, W. VA. 
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CALCASIEU 


WELLOW PIN 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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LUMBER CO.,inc. 
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Eastern Trade News 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 7—The August heat, 
which produced a higher average for that 
month than for over sixty years, has extended 
into September creating fire conditions in the 
forest areas that caused the Governor of Maine 
to ban smoking in woods and building of fires. 
Many bad fires have swept forests in the north- 
ern section of the State. A drop in temperature 
and some heavy rains should overcome this 
hazard and permit the lumber industry to con- 
centrate upon production and sales, both of 
which lagged during the heat. While consump- 
tion has dropped, one result has been that mills 
and wholesalers have made inroads upon 
unfilled order files, so that a substantial increase 
in the volume of new business will be necessary 
if there is to be an appreciable upturn in trade 
during the fall months. This is particularly true 
in the intercoastal trade which has been chaotic 
since the marine strike started ten months ago 
to throw production, distribution, and price list 
away from normal trends. 

While there has been a strong and steady 
price level for eastern spruce at the consuming 
centers of New England and New York, the 
Canadian mills and the ocean carriers have been 
reaping a harvest from a demand for spruce in 
England that has diverted millions of feet of 
Canadian product from its customary market. 
This has cut down sales pressure in New Eng- 
land and held the price level steady as the 
consuming demand went chiefly to Maine and 
New Hampshire mills. There has been little 
tendency by mill operators to raise prices, since 
at prevailing spruce prices there is a reasonable 
margin of profit. With the present price of 
dimension spruce delivered at Boston points 
averaging better than $35, one recalls a state- 
ment by George Van Dyke at a meeting of 
manufacturers held in one of the down town 
hotels nearly forty years ago. Then the 
acknowledged leader of the eastern spruce 
industry with operations centered in the Con- 
necticut river region his opinions and judgment 
carried great weight with the industry. Called 
upon to address the meeting, he declared, in 
effect, “We have been striving for years to 
get spruce dimension up to its present level of 
$14 delivered at Boston plants and I am con- 
vinced that if we hold together in this (North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers) association we 
will in time be able to peg the price to $15.” 
He did live to see the price move well above 
that level, but his accidental death in 1909 in 
the river he had made famous in lumber his- 
tory robbed him of the opportunity which came 
a few years later of booking orders for spruce 
at the war time high of $65. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK. A 
complete tally of cargoes landed at Boston 
docks in August totals 15,159,858 feet which 
is 17,497,977 feet below the July total, 
although 5,718,379 feet above the August 
average of the past eight years. Sales to 
the yards have been light as these buyers 
marked time to determine the effect upon 
prices of heavy receipts in July and August. 
The movement from retail yards has been 
disappointingly slow, and stocks have been 
brought back to normal by belated deliveries 
of the past four months. Receipts by water 
so far in 1937 totaled 76,100,120 feet which 
is five million feet above the average for 
that period in the past seven years. The 
distribution yards are again fully stocked 
and sales of dimension fir to dealers take 
the $3 discount from page 15% of the West 
Coast list. For lengths over twenty feet, 
most yards hold to the $2 discount. Unsold 
lots afloat no longer command an impor- 
tant premium, and are being bought at prices 
close to the mill shipment price basis. The 
mill discount to wholesalers today ranges 
from $8-$8.50 and local sales to dealers are 
at $7@$7.50. Advances in handling charges 
at the Wiggin Terminal will add at least 
twenty-five cents to lumber prices after Sept. 





15 and this will call for a shift from page 
15% to page 16 of the West Coast list. The 
differential on hemlock today wavers from 
$1-$1.50. 

EASTERN SPRUCE. Most of the large 
mills in Maine and the Provinces have full 
order files and are scanning schedules with 
care before accepting new business. Prices 
to New England and New York buyers are 
firm, but not quotably higher as a result 
of heavy buying at Canadian mills for Eng- 
lish account rather than to any abnormal 
demand from our spruce consuming markets. 
In this column Aug. 28, figures from London 
were presented showing that the building 
boom in England was in full stride. Finnish 
and Russian spruce is used in Officially re- 
stricted quantities, but British Columbia fir 
and hemlock and spruce deal is bought freely 
from the eastern Canadian provinces. Vessel 
space from the St. Lawrence river ports has 
been high, and charters have been reported 
within a week at rates ranging from 95-110 
shillings per standard of 1,980 feet. Ten 
months ago the rate was around 65@70 
shillings. A five-masted fore-and-after— 
unused five years—has been reconditioned 
and is to load a full cargo of 3-inch deal ata 
Canadian port for delivery in England. 

LATH AND SHINGLES. Spruce lath are 
fairly active and steady in price at $5.50 for 
the 1% ineh and $6@$6.25 for the 15% inch. 
Remodelling and repair work has brought 
demand for eastern white cedar shingles, 
with extras quoted at $5 per thousand; 
clears, $4.50; 2nd clears, $4.00, and clear 
wails, $3.75. Drop 50 to 65 cents to get the 
per square basis. Sales of western red cedars 
are highly competitive, as there is pressure 
from the mills to move accumulated stocks. 
From local storage, dealers pay $5.05 for the 
No. 1 Perfections, with the 16-inch XXXXX 
No. 1 at $4.50; No. 2, $3.85, and No. 3, $2.85, 
all prices on the per square basis. They 
are being shaded 10@20 cents in some cases 
where there are surplus holdings. For car- 
load lots delivered at New England points 
wholesalers quote to dealers $4.87 per square 
for No. 1 Perfections, $4.30 for the 16-inch 
XXXXX No. 1; $3.75 for No. 2, and $2.75 for 
No. 3. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS. The volume of 
orders booked by the larger maple and birch 
mills through August was mildly disappoint- 
ing, although the sale of 1- and 1%-inch 
boards and strips to the furniture factories 
has been quite active. There have been few 
sales of 2-inch heel maple to the heel shops 
because they are well supplied with stock 
carried over, and the shoe industry reports 
a sharp drop in new orders to take up 
current production. For the first seven 
months this year, shoe production in New 
England was 10,000,000 pairs ahead of last 
year, but forward orders are light. For 
FAS birch or maple to the woodworkers the 
larger mills are firm at $90 for inch; $95 
for 1%-inch; $100 for 1%-inch, and $105 for 
2-inch. There are offerings by small mills 
at $10@$15 under these figures. 

PINE BOXBOARDS. A good run of dry 
and dressed inch boards of good widths and 
lengths sells freely at $27@$28 on cars at 
the shipping point with inferior lots selling 
as low as $22. Mill stocks are not excessive 
and the more desirable lots are well sold. 
The call for round edge inch is sluggish, 
and is offered at a range of $12 to $16 at the 
mill yards. 


Harry E. Pearsall of the Guernsey-West- 
brook Co., of Hartford, Conn., and Newton 
Center, Mass., is at his cottage in Rockport 
on Cape Ann recuperating from two serious 
head operations earlier in the year. A call by 
the writer at the cottage as recently as Septem- 
ber 1 found him in the pink of condition physi- 
cally, having just returned from one of his 
two daily plunges in old ocean. His cottage is 
on a rocky knoll in the section known as 
No-Man’s-Land and directly abeam famous 
Thatcher’s twin lights. Mrs. Pearsall is with 
him, and they plan to remain at the shore 
through September. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. has in- 
stalled E. C. Gootes as manager of its Phila- 
delphia office located in the Bourse Building. 
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Mr. Gootes had formerly represented the Pa- 
cific-Atlantic and the McCormick interests in 
that section where he is well and favorably 
known to the buyers. Within the month he 
has been called to his old home in the South 
by the death of his father. 

A letter from George Todd of the William 
Curtis’ Sons Co., Boston, who is enjoying a 
month’s yacation in Europe, notes the fact that 
throughout the eastward voyage only two ships 
were sighted and with characteristic humor he 
declared that for the first time in his life he 
had been away from competition. 

Intercoastal distributors at Boston will learn 
with regret of the recent sudden death of Mr. 
Callinan, who for a long period had been in 
charge of lumber deliveries at Pier 4 the Tide- 
water Terminal in South Boston. 

Will S. Fuller, head of G. Fuller & Son 
Lumber Co., Brighton, Mass., returned to his 
desk Sept. 1, having been a guest for two 
months at the Hotel Langford, Cape Porpoise, 
Maine. He acquired a generous supply of Vita- 
min C and a striking coat of tan. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The hot weather that has prevailed during 
the vacation period has held down the volume 
of building and the consumption of lumber. 
while the higher cost of construction retarded 
the starting of new work through June and 
July. As a real factor in slowing activity in 
August, the higher costs are given less con- 
sideration, for home builders and_ speculative 
promoters have apparently reached the con- 
clusion that costs under current labor and po- 
litical trends will be held at or above present 
levels for some time. The composite opinion 
of local distributors of building material, 
both wholesale and retail, fails to point to 
any particular date when areal building boom 
will get under way. They look upon the 
present activity as merely normal, and feel 
that extreme caution by investors and own- 
ers will hold it sufficiently in check to pre- 
vent a runaway building boom, such as 
ended in 1926. Most dealers look for a 
gradual expansion of building to reach its 
height in 1940 or 1941 but there are others 
who entirely ignore the prediction of Babson 
for a major depression within two years, by 
declaring that the upward trend of building 
will not run its course before 1943 or 1945. 
One dealer who held this latter view looked 
for the development of commodity price in- 
flation that would not reach peak much short 
of six or eight years. 


Yard Business Improves 


Business at the yards has picked up 
steadily through the past two weeks. Labor 
Day marks the start of fall and winter activ- 
ities, and following three months of hesitant 
buying there is a rush to get buildings under 
way before cold weather. During the period 
of the buyers’ strike through May, June and 
July the yards succeeded in assembling sup- 
plies that brought their depleted stocks back 
to normal. This applies to the West Coast 
fir and hemlock as definitely as to the south- 
ern, eastern and western lumber, for all 
types have caught up with demand. Sharp 
trading between buyer and seller is again 
the rule with the former in a much stronger 
position than at any time within the past 
twelve months. The wholesale offices here 
feel that the price level at the mills on the 
West Coast has been strengthened both by 
curtailment of production in August at all 
mills, plus the closing of most large mills 
in the Columbia river section by strikes and 
a jurisdictional war between the partisans of 
C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. There were riots 
in Portland as recently as Wednesday when 
loads of lumber were dumped in the streets 
if produced by affiliates of one or the other 
group. Such acts add to the cost of produc- 
tion which must finally be passed along to 
the consumer. F. A. S. mill prices to whole- 
salers are a trifle easier with dimension fir 
at the discount from page 15% of the West 
Coast list pegged at $8@8.50 with the hem- 
lock discount $1@1.50 higher with the latter 
figure most commonly used. For local sales 
to dealers the fir dimension discount ranges 
from $7@7.50 and as most yards are ade- 
quately stocked transits do not command a 
premium price, although an occasional sale 
has been noted where the discount was fifty 
cents to $1 lower than mill prices. There 
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were free arrivals at the local terminals 
through August. Sales to dealers have been 
disappointing but the volume of inquiries 
now coming to the distributors promises well 
for the fall months. The rush to move car- 
goes eastward is definitely over. Distributors 
are concentrating on mill orders and are 
avoiding shipping unsold lots. 

Eastern spruce dimension cargoes cover- 
ing a full range of sizes have been sold 
within a week at $33@34. There is a scarcity 
of small vessels to move these provincial 
cargoes and the rate for delivery at the 
Sound ports and New York is very firm at 
$5@5.50. For all rail lots of dimension from 
Maine or provincial mills, the smaller sizes, 
2x3- and 2x 4-inch delivered at Harlem 
River points sell at $36@37 up to $40@42 
for the 2x 8- to 8 x 8-inch and $42@45 for the 
2x10- and 2x12-inch. Lath from local stor- 
age, 1% inch, sell at $5.75 @6.00. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Some interfer- 
ence with the movement of lumber has been 
experienced here because of the disposition 
of unions which draw their membership from 
the freight handlers and longshoremen to 
disrupt the trade current by the submission 
of demands more or less arbitrary. But the 
volume of business has kept up to a good 
level in spite of such interference, and the 
work which calls for the use of shortleaf 
pine has progressed at a satisfactory rate. 
The range of the quotations has been on 
the whole well sustained, and the absorption 
is sufficiently large to prevent accumulations 
on the wharves. The yards which take care 
of the requirements of builders are getting 
enough orders to keep busy, with some 
checks upon the distribution having grown 
out of frequent rains, joined to high tem- 
peratures and an excess of humidity. The 
box trade appears to be doing so well that 
several of the plants have found it necessary 
to run on Saturdays. 


LONG LEAF PINE—The demand for this 
wood shows a gratifying measure of activity 
and the local distributors are kept busy. 
Much work that calls for this species of lum- 
ber is in progress and large sizes especially 
are being sought on an impressive scale. It 
may be set down as certain that more of the 
bigger sizes and of the high grade stocks 
could be placed but for the limits upon pro- 
duction, with the price list sufficiently well 
maintained to encourage the dealers. 

CYPRESS — The preference shown for 
cypress over some other woods because of its 
superior qualities for various purposes con- 
tinues in evidence and gives to the market 
an aspect of activity that affords gratifica- 
tion not only to the mills, but to the dealers 
as well. Buyers are not deterred by the 
higher prices asked from placing orders, and 
the entire list seems to be quite firmly main- 
tained. The sash and door trade continues 
to absorb cypress in impressive volume, and 
the outlook for this division of the industry 
is very encouraging. 

FIR—The recurrence of labor troubles on 
the West coast, with the focus of the new 
disturbance apparently in San Francisco, 
tends to give the business in fir and other 
woods drawn from that section of the coun- 
try somewhat of an irregular tone, with the 
demand decidedly better for the high grade 
stocks than for the low classifications. Rep- 
resentatives of West coast mills report that 
these higher grades command such a good 
market that any decline in the lower 
brackets is either entirely or to a marked 
degree made up. Some easing off in the 
prices of Ponderosa Pine is stated to have 
taken place. 


HARDWOODS — With many members of 
the trade away on vacations an aspect of 
quiet is presented so far as the movements 
of salesmen and other elements of the work- 
ing forces are concerned. Visitors here from 
a distance are scarce, and business is gen- 
erally transacted by means of the mails and 
telegraph. The turnover, however, is well 
maintained, with no important variations in 
prices to be recorded. High grade lumber 
appears to make a better showing than the 
lower grades and the common stocks, and 
consuming establishments seem to have 
larger requirements in these high grade 
stocks relatively than in the lower brackets. 
The export situation according to the pre- 
ponderance of opinion, is that the demand 
has eased off somewhat, with buyers abroad 
in a rather hesitant mood, but with steady 
ocean freights a stimulus to the movement. 
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= of saw mill 
operators are consistent users 
of LIGNASAN. Their preference 
is convincing evidence that 
it is an effective and economi- 
cal control for sap stain in 
air dried lumber. 


An increasing number of mills 
are dipping their entire out- 
put with LIGNASAN. It is eco- 
nomical. Only one pound of 
LIGNASAN makes 50 gallons of 
dipping solution and opera- 
tors’ costs average only 12c to 
15c per thousand feet. 


Today, LIGNASAN is the leader 

. and is recognized more 
and more as the answer to 
the sap stain problem. 


If you haven't tried LIGNASAN, 
send for a trial supply and 
watch results under your 
own operating conditions. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPT. 


api Wilmington, Del. Grasseui)) 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 2 
Long Joist, Railroad - 


and Mine Lumber. 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn 


Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Ogiethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 
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CYPRESS 


from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 
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Al so California White 





and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANGER 


““ One Price ”’ 


FINER HOTELS 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 
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Hotel HAMIL’ 
ALL BEDROOMS Aan 


14th & E N.W. Phone Dist. 2580 


HAY-ADAMS 
ALL pepaocsss AIR-CONDITIONE 
16th & H St. N.W. Phone Met. 2260 


Hotel ANNAPOLIS 

H 8t. Bet. 11th and 12th N.W. 

from $2.00; Double $3.50 

With Kitchenette If Desired 
FREE PARKING AT WASHINGTON HOTELS 
Sia eid re MANGER 
In North Station. Ph oh mong CAP. 800 
Radio in Ev 


NEW YORK 


Hotel WINDSOR 
58th St & 6th Ave COL. 56-2100 
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Market News from Am 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—With the excep- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, all consuming 
areas of West Coast woods are described as 
“quiet” with “fall demand just around the 
corner.” Some 20 percent of the unfilled 
order file consists of export orders, many 
of which cannot be filled at this time due 
to the Japanese-Chinese hostilities. Produc- 
tion is a little higher but the unfilled order 
file is 4,000,000 feet under the figures of a 
year ago at this time. Operators in the rail, 
California and East Coast markets are already 
complaining of competition brought about 
by tidewater mills seeking an outlet for 
lumber normally manufactured for export. 

The fortnight brought no labor troubles 
to the Puget Sound area but seven Portland 
mills which reopened are again down as a 
result of C. I. O. and A. F. of L. fighting. 
Several Southwest Washington towns may 
also be drawn into this conflict. It appears 
the A. F. of L. is determined to refuse to 
handle all lumber manufactured by C. I. O. 
workers. 


RAIL—Prices and demand are approxi- 
mately the same as two weeks ago. Many 
mills are getting short on orders but are 
not out to sell at prevailing prices. Fall de- 
mand has not opened up and inquiry is slow. 
Export mills are shipping straight cars of 
uppers East on the 78-cent rate. However, 
some firms report more business from re- 
tail yards the past week, which may be the 
beginning of better trade but this has not 
become widespread enough to indicate a 
trend for the better. 

Tidewater mills usually seek an outlet for 
green clears when export demand drops and 
are expected to be a factor in the domestic 
market. This will tend to keep domestic 
prices down. Green clears should be a good 
buy as long as the export market continues 
dull. 

Stocks of bundled uppers are badly broken 
at the rail mills. Despite discouraging as- 
pects of the market rail mills are holding 
firm on price. 


EXPORT — Developments in this market 
are affecting other markets considerably. 
North China ports are closed to shipping, but 
Hongkong is ordering some lumber and also 
is inquiring for lumber. One informant de- 
clared some 20,000,000 feet of lumber con- 
signed to Shanghai is going into Hongkong 
and also that a considerable volume of lum- 
ber en route to China is being dumped on 
the docks of Nagasaki, Kobe, and Moji in 
Japan because there is nowhere else to get 
rid of it. Other export orders are being 
held up by the mills until the situation in 
the Orient changes. Three or four cargoes 
of ties. consigned to China for upper Yangtze 
river ports are floating around seeking a port 
following mining of the river by the Japanese. 
One cargo was diverted to Hongkong only to 
be lost in a typhoon. 

The underwriters are refusing to insure 
cargo consigned to China or cargo on Japan- 
ese boats destined for China, but are under- 
writing cargo on Japanese ships headed for 
Japan. War risk insurance changes daily. 
No rates are being quoted for China but the 
conference rate of $16 for lumber and $22 on 
logs for forest products consigned to Hong- 
kong prevails and in individual instances 
there may be concessions on these figures in 
order to get cargo. Rates to Japan are also 
changeable: if buyer has a permit he can fre- 
quently get concessions on the rate as 
steamships are short of cargo. 

On the other side of the world the ex- 
porter is faring but little better. United 
Kingdom demand is quiet, but for some rea- 
son, probably heavy general cargo commit- 
ments, lumber space is scarce. Rates run 
from 92 and 6 shillings @ 95 to Liverpool 
and London, The European continent is 
quiet. Inquiry for spruce from Italy, which 
was good, has practically stopped and al- 
most no Italian business is being done. A 
small amount of lumber is moving to Greece 
but business is hampered by Government re- 
strictions. Both South Africa and South 
America are quiet and are not expected to 
come into the market until October or No- 
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vember. However, a little inquiry is reliev- 
ing the tedium of South Africa where dealers 
are trying to reduce lumber stocks at low 
prices. There are indications that Douglas 
fir is gaining a firm foothold in popularity 
in South America, displacing southern pine. 
South America buys upper grades of Califor- 
nia white pine and sugar pine. 


CALIFORNIA—Buying is weak. There is 
some pressure on the part of Pacific North- 
west mills to sell lumber. Space is plentiful. 


SHINGLES—Demand is a little better the 
past week. Prices are unchanged. Produc- 
tion is about the same. Shingle stocks, on 
the whole, are increasing. The industry is 
free of labor troubles and feels that good 
business is just ahead. No. 3 XXXXX shin- 
gles are rather scarce and quite in demand. 
Nos. 2 and 3 XXXXX shingles are a little 
firmer in price. 

INTERCOASTAL — Quiet demand _ with 
prices dropping and ship space easy summar- 
izes this market. Cutting business is weaker 
due to export competition. This market is 
going through a marking time period on ac- 
count of war developments. 


LOGS ices are unchanged, but it is 
practically certain logs will be cheaper after 
Labor Day, due to slack demand from mills. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—The Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market for August was 
considerably unsettled due to disturbed polit- 
ical conditions in the Far East, resulting in 
what might almost be termed a cessation of 
full cargo business in the _ trans-Pacific 
trades, according to the current report of 
General Steamship Corp. Due to the grow- 
ing strength of the world markets, however, 
this has had no appreciably weakening effect 
on Pacific freight rates, with the possible 
exception of Australia, where tonnage was 
immediately diverted from the trans-Pacific 
trade, resulting in a large number of lump 
sum fixtures at perhaps slightly less than 
owners had been asking heretofore. 

The report indicated several vessels have 
been fixed on time charter at various rates 
of freight, ranging from 9 shillings 6 pence 
for steamers to 11 shillings for motor vessels 
on the basis of delivery and re-delivery same 
of similar range. During August, the report 
shows, thirty-eight vessels were fixed for 
lumber cargo, compared with eleven in July 
and fourteen in August, 1936. Thirty-three 
of the August fixtures were from British 
Columbia ports, three from North Pacific 
ports and one each from Grays Harbor and 
Puget Sound. Twenty-seven of the total 
lumber fixtures were reported completed 
with wheat and/or general cargo. Destina- 
tions were Australia, South Africa, China, 
United Kingdom, Continent, Japan, and the 
Atlantic Coast. No full cargoes were re- 
ported for the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent, but several vessels were reported fixed 
at rates as high as 47 shillings 6 pence per 
ton f.i.o., which will undoubtedly take con- 
siderable portion of cargo in lumber. Liner 
rates to Japan remain at $16 on lumber and 
$22 on logs, but little business is being done, 
due to exchange regulations in Japan mak- 
ing it difficult to secure funds for consum- 
mation of lumber purchases, consequently 
trans-Pacific services have curtailed  sail- 
ings. Ships en route to China are in the 
process of being diverted to Japanese and 
other ports, pending settlement of present 
difficulties in China and no new business is 
being done for this destination. A heavy 
volume of chartering has taken place to 
Australia, sixteen of the total of thirty-eight 
charters in August, which has been partly 
due to the fact that ships diverted from the 
trans-Pacific trade have been available at 
workable rates. One regular steamship line 
has been withdrawn, which has made for an 
increased demand for full cargo tonnage. 
Two fixtures were announced for South 
Africa at undisclosed rates of freight, which 
are thought to be approximately $20. While 
demand in the intercoastal market has been 
easier, regular liners have been having some 
difficulty in securing full cargoes. 
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3UILDING—The downward trend in west- 
ern building operations, apparent since April, 
continued into July, according to the Bank 
of America Business Review. The July dol- 
lar value of building permits issued by forty- 
nine representative cities in eight western 
States totaled $17,517,858 as compared with 
$18,266,013 in the previous month. This rep- 
resents a decline of 4.1 percent. Encourag- 
ing, however, is the fact that this year’s July 
building activity was at a higher level than 
during the same month a year ago, although 
the margin of gain was comparatively small, 
being about 5.5 percent. When compared with 
other recent years the July value of build- 
ing permits was about 78.5 percent greater 
than those in the same month in 1935, and 
about 325 percent above those issued in July 
three years ago. For the first seven months 
of this year the amount of building in the 
West has been about 19 percent more than 
during a like period in 1936, about 100 per- 
cent greater than in 1935 and about 325 per- 
cent above 1934. Out of the forty-nine re- 
porting western cities all but ten showed 
gains for the seven-months period of this 
year over a similar period in 1936. 


PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 
dustry averages show 19.8 percent more em- 
ployees, 35.2 percent larger weekly payrolls, 
and 12.9 percent larger weekly employee 
earnings in the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries in July, 1937, as compared with the 
same month in the previous year. In the 
furniture manufacturing industry, averages 
show July gains over last year to be 16.4 per- 
cent more employees, 23.1 percent larger 
weekly payrolls, and 5.7 percent larger aver- 
age weekly employee earnings. For other wood 
manufacturers, July gains over a year ago 
were 15.6 percent more employees, 28.4 per- 
cent larger weekly payrolls, and 11.1 per- 
cent larger average weekly employee earn- 
ings. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—While larger mills 
are reported sticking quite close to list 
prices, small mills have been making conces- 
sions with view to having stocks well cleaned 
out before the season ends. There is some 
looking forward to a pick-up in new business 
during September and October, unless labor 
conditions become worse. The current state 
of mind seems to be one of watchful wait- 
ing to see what the fall will bring. The 
situation is essentially the same for both 
pines, 


REDWOOD—New business has shown a 
little pick-up, and mills are said to be hold- 
ing production within reasonable proportion 
to orders. Prices continue firm. Fall pros- 
pects look fair, provided labor conditions get 
no worse. Tank and vat demand is fair, with 
wine tank needs about caught up and indus- 
trial tankage about normal in demand. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Local demand is weak and 
prices very soft. A strike of plasterers and 
hod carriers has retarded building and the 
new teamsters’ blockade of the waterfront 
further depresses the outlook. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINB—A very satisfac- 
tory volume of business is coming through 
for Arkansas finish, flooring and other shed 
and yard stock, although the market is re- 
garded as rather quiet just now. The pre- 
diction is that owners will increase prices 
on most upper grade items from $1 to $3 
before the month is over because of higher 
operating costs and present.order files which 
cover production for several weeks to come. 

Some mills are complaining of shortage of 
3-in. and 4-in. B&Btr, flat and edge grain 
flooring in regular lengths. End-matched is 
fairly plentiful at most mills, 6-inch 
B&Btr. drop siding is in limited supply, 
especially in Pattern No. 116. No. 1 grade in 
this pattern is also none too plentiful, most 
all common boards, shiplap and dimension 
are in fair supply but large surpluses are 
confined, at most mills, to 1x4 No. 2 and No. 3 
and 6-inch No. 3 strips; also 1x12-14 and 16 
feet is in good supply. 

Most mill operators are confident demand 
from the cotton producing States will use 
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all surplus common items, including flooring, 
ceiling and drop siding. Excessive rains the 
past two weeks have caused the cotton crop 
to deteriorate in most sections of the State, 
especially in the low land areas where the 
stalks are large and the foliage so close as 
to cause the cotton to sprout or rot in the 
bole. Improved demand from the entire 
southern territory will begin to be felt dur- 
ing the current month and continue through 
the first quarter of next year. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A fairly steady 
demand continues to feature this market, 
with prices holding to recent levels. Only 
a few soft spots are noted on sales made by 
small mills that need cash to meet payrolls. 
Most operators feel confident demand will 
broaden during this month and prices im- 
prove from $1 to $2. Present operating costs 
do not permit lower prices without the mills 
taking corresponding losses and with stocks 
of certain items in rather limited supply 
there is little excuse for price concessions 
being granted, especially on FAS 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4 white and red oak, sap and red gum, 
which the mills are moving in fair quantity 
in mixed car orders to the retail trade. 

Demand from the furniture trade is fairly 
satisfactory, although most buyers continue 
to be cautious and are not covering their 
requirements more than thirty days in ad- 
vance. A pickup from this source is looked 
for within the next few weeks. Hardwood 
flooring prices are firm although an occa- 
sional mill offers slight concessions on some 
surplus items of stock for straight carload 
shipment. 

Continued wet weather is interfering with 
logging operations and will become serious 
if rains continue but most mills have a fair 
supply of logs, although logging inventories 
are smaller than usual for this time of year. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


For the first time in over seven years, the 
value of building permits passed $300,000 for 
a single month. August permits totaled 1,374, 
and represented $336,978. The residences 
ranged in cost from $1,800-$4,800. The con- 
struction was about 90 percent lumber. 


James Johnston, well known retail sales- 
man here, has organized the Johnston Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. and has a well stocked 
yard. His is the sixth new yard to start in 
business this year. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers had 
plenty of opportunity to retard production 
due to continued rains the past two weeks. 
Logging operations were about 50 percent 
with sawmills averaging a bit better than 
that. Shipping has been curtailed in the air- 
dried stocks and loadings are off considerably. 
Orders for green stock are slow and only 
badly mixed shed stock is coming through 
except in 1x6 and 1x8 No. 2, and No. 3 com- 
mon S4S and shiplap. Demand is steady with 
increase noted in the No. 3 common grades. 
Most mills have shipped down to the bottom 
of bins, and replenishing stocks will be 
necessary. Order files are in good shape, 
and most mills do not care to book ahead, 
hence buyers are experiencing some difficulty 
in getting needed stocks at the desired price. 
Mills have cleaned up all No. 3, 1x3, common 
flat grain flooring at a fair price, and book- 
ing is going along for ten day shipment 
at full list price. Advances on all sizes 
and working of No. 3 common, and most shed 
stock items of No. 2 common went into effect 
Sept. 1. No. 3, 1x3 and 1x4 common flat floor- 
ing is going at $14, with $18 for No. 2 com- 
mon, and $20 for No. 2 strip grade S2S&CM, 
or drop siding, and $17@$19 for 1x6 and 1x8 
No. 2 common S4S boards. Finish and trim 
stocks are in good shape with prices strong 
and no indication of lower sales lists for 
many months to come. Shortleaf dimension 
in No. 2&Btr. indicate stiffening demand 
among the country yards and the larger mills 
not showing any falling off from the Aug. 15 
list. Tone of the retail market strong. 


RAILROADS began buying about Sept. 1 
with orders being placed for green decking 
at $20 and over for No. 1 common and $26 for 
merchantable grade. A few roads bought 
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CRATER LAKE 
Box & Lumber Co. 


Ponderosa Pine 


from the 
famous 


Klamath 
District 





Wherever value and top quality are appre- 
ciated this famous Klamath Ponderosa is pop- 
ular. In our modern mill we follow up this 
basic quality with careful and expert manu- 
facturing. Depend on us for your needs in 
Selects and Common ... S4S or Rough... 
Shop and Box. Write now. Let us quote. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
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rough green stock, but majority took dressed 
items. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES—Because of the 
change in rail rates which reduced costs 
about 25c per square no advancement has 
been made. While most mills have main- 
tained the price level of July 15 some have 
weakened the price 10c and several whole- 
salers have reduced their mill costs to meet 
the change. 

HARDWOOD FLOORING—Oak and maple 
flooring manufacturers as a rule advanced 
their prices on most items and expect to 
maintain them. Demand is improving for 
oak flooring, and many projects call for 
maple and beech and occasionally tupelo or 
sap gum. 

SASH AND DOORS—Jobbers of sash and 
doors complain of slow delivery with demand 
strong and prices firm. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The conflict be- 
tween China and Japan is probably the great- 
est single upsetting factor in the lumber 
market here. Rail business continues to 
maintain firmness, as does domestic water- 
borne trade, with shipments and orders in 
both fields holding the same relative parity. 
tail business is running slightly ahead of 
domestic water borne business in volume. 
Local volume is holding to the steady tone 
it has maintained during recent weeks. No 
labor disturbances have been reported here 
during the past fortnight, but operators are 
apprehensive because of turmoil between 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. groups within the 
industry. 

Two Tacoma mills, the Dolge and Dickman 
plants, closed last week, with the operators 
attributing the act to the Oriental situation. 
There is a strong possibility that other mills 
may be forced to suspend, operators say. 
Their brief explanation is that China and 
Japan, best export outlet for West Coast 
lumber during the last six months, have 
stopped buying. Local lumbermen estimate 
that between 20-30 percent of the output of 
Tacoma mills is exnorted to China and Japan, 
whereas the estimated Oriental volume of 
mills in the entire Pacific Northwest area 
is between 15-20 percent of the output. Many 
mills have Oriental orders on hand and.a 
considerable amount of Oriental stock is cut 
and piled for shipment. There seems little 
likelihood, however, that this will be shipped 
under present conditions. 


Norfolk, Va. 


In the North Carolina pine field the mental 
attitude of the millman is that he is up 
against increased production costs, increased 
taxes, etc., but at the same time he cannot 
sell for lower prices and the result is that 
prices are holding firm with the possible ex- 
ception of roofers. 

There has been a better demand recently 
for the higher grades of North Carolina pine 
moving particularly to points in the South. 
It is possible that this demand will spread 
to the North and East for some orders for 
quick shipment have been coming from the 
New England territory. Prices on the bet- 
ter grades of pine are very firm and a num- 
ber of large mills are oversold on most 
widths of finish lumber and are refusing to 
quote further. This is one encouraging fea- 
ture of the market today in that it brings 
to the mills quite a bit of money for a small 
amount of stock. The box manufacturers 
have again allowed the mills to begin ship- 
ment of not only good air-dried edge and 
stock box but also kiln-dried lumber. In 
addition, it seems that the demand from the 
North and East for dressed and resawn box 
lumber continues good and is apt to con- 
tinue so for some time. Right now the south- 
ern yards are buying little lumber of any 
kind. Occasionally orders are given for 
rough stock box to be run into roofers, 
sheathing, etc., and some small framing is 
being bought. The demand for rough box 
lumber and dressed and resawn lumber, con- 
tinues fair from box manufacturers in the 
South, North and East. The retail yards thus 
far have not reduced their prices to the ulti- 
mate consumers. The demand for air-dried 
roofers has not been very heavy but it is 
expected that a change for the better will 
take place. Good air-dried roofers can be 
bought on the basis of $15 f. o. b. cars 
Georgia main line for 6-, 8- and 10-inch, 
while most North Carolina mills want $16 
for 6-inch and $16.50 for 8- and 10-inch. 

There has been no increase in this section 


Americanfiumberman 


in production of pine, but rather a decrease 
due to the fact that many small mills have 
been forced out of business. Wholesalers 
are not apt to finance further small mill 
operations, and the banks never would do so. 
Timber is still being held at high prices for 
the farmers are getting good prices for cot- 
ton and tobacco. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—The lumber mar- 
ket continued to mark time, with only a few 
lines active. The general consensus is that 
strikes have taken a heavy toll in the lum- 
ber business in this district, since the an- 
ticipated fall upturn has been feeble. Build- 
ing activity during August was about 33 per- 
cent under the comparative 1936 period, but 
increased work on the farms reduced the de- 
cline. Prices on practically all grades have 
remained stationary. Production is begin- 
ning to pick up, especially in the southern 
part of the district, where mills are at- 
tempting to build up surpluses before fall 
rains. 

SOUTHERN PINE—The_ southern pine 
market is rather quiet, with little demand 
for upper grades. There was a fair move- 
ment of common stocks to rural yards to be 
used in farm work. Barns are being built 
and general repairs have increased since 
wheat harvest. There has been a general 
movement to build up stocks by the larger 
mills, which are preparing for usual winter 
slackening in production. The step-up in 
production is not expected to be as sharp as 
usual due to small movement this summer, 
which has given mills the opportunity to cut 
more than shipped. 

WESTERN PINES—A condition similar to 
the southern pine industry exists. Volun- 
tary curtailment of production is the only 
marked difference. There is little if any 
price change. 

HARDWOODS—The feature of the market 
has been the heavy shipments to foreign 
countries. One of the largest mills in the 
country reported that its export business 
during August was larger than the com- 
bined three preceding months and_ the 
heaviest in years. Buying from foreign fur- 
niture manufacturers also has been reported. 
There is a move to augment stocks and mills 
are cutting considerably more than they are 
selling. 

OAK FLOORING—The oak flooring market 
displayed the most encouraging lumber news 
of the week, as the larger mills reported 
numerous small price advances as demand 
improved sharply. Buying was the heaviest 
since spring, and request for flooring from 
other sections accounted for the increased 
business. Upper grade 33x2%-inch was ac- 
tively sought. 

SHINGLES — Distribution of shingles in 
city areas was. sharply curtailed during 
August, according to reports by agents. 
Yards still were amply stocked and mills did 
not have sizeable order files on hand. No. 2 
grades are scarce and the surplus of No. 1 
has been disposed of. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—In many respects 
August was a disappointment to the mills 
as they had expected to see buying pick up 
materially. However, buying was sufficient 
to take care of the approximate cut of the 
mills. 

Practically all mills running more than 
forty-eight hours per week have cut to that 
number, or less. Stock situation is not as 
serious at this time as thirty days ago. While 
mills have increased their stocks, buying has 
been such as to keep stocks badly broken. 
All mills are sold up on 1x4- to 1x12-inch 
No. 1 and B&better stock, but are accumulat- 
ing a surplus of No. 2 and No. 3 one-inch 
lumber. Dimension is in fairly good supply in 
all items with possible exception of 2x4-18 
No. 2, this item being scarce with many 
mills. 

Prices have been firm for the past thirty 
days with practically no changes except that 
some items of uppers have advanced slightly. 
Some mills have issued “specials” to move 
surplus items of lower grade stocks. 

Railroad buying has shown some strength 
and with increased car-loadings, further re- 
quisitions for car material should be forth- 
coming. 

The timber market is exceptionally strong, 
especially merchantable longleaf yellow pine. 
The longleaf mills are sold out of sawn 
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timber and prime cutting, with some sales 
of island business being reported. 

Now that Labor Day is behind us, every- 
one seems to feel that business will be ex- 
ceptionally good with the domestic market 
for the next four months. Buying has shown 
some pick up since Sept. 1. 


HARDWOODS — The market has been 
rather indifferent during the summer, but 
the mills are expecting a pick-up within 
two weeks. While the hardwood mills have 
been piling up stocks this summer, stocks 
are not as great as they were this time last 
year, and with any amount of buying there 
will be a scarcity of many items. 

Oak flooring is strong with clear plain 
white and select advancing $1. With an in- 
crease of business, oak flooring will show 
much strength with some increase in prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—wWhile there has 
been considerable buying of shingles, prices 
are not satisfactory to the mills, and many 
of the better mills are declining business 
at present prices, feeling that later they will 
be able to obtain better prices. Some of the 
mills have made prices as low as $3.25 mill 
on No. 1 perfections, with other items in 
proportion, and indications are that they 
have booked rather heavily as several other 
mills will not meet this price. Mills expect 
to see buying pick up very materially with 
increased prices in proportion. Lath is show- 
ing considerable strength, demand being 
good. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


During the month of July, 472 retail yards 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve district sold 
12,334,000 board feet of lumber, the last 
board report shows, as compared with 13,- 
249,000 feet last June and 11,827,000 feet in 
July, 1986. At 447 yards the stocks on hand 
at the end of last July totaled 83,035,000 
board feet, as compared with 86,035,000 feet 
at the end of June and 77,794,000 feet at the 
end of July last year. Sales at 472 yards 
netted $1,531,390 last July, $1,783,660 in June 
and $1,376,960 in July, 1936. At 472 yards 
the accounts and notes outstanding totaled 
$3,286,040 at the end of last July, $3,180,970 
at the end of June and $2,864,400 at the end 
of July last year. Cash collections by 297 
yards amounted to $738,360 for last July, as 
compared with $723,800 in June and $728,400 
in July 1936. 


NORTHERN PINE—Production to date has 
been over 15 million feet more than sales 
and nearly six times as large as shipments. 
Although stocks at the mills are not well 
rounded out, there is four and a half million 
feet more volume than last year at this time. 
The present demand continued to come 
largely from retailers, whose stocks are gen- 
erally low and with many items in short 
supply. Speedy shipment is usually stipu- 
lated. While there has been little indication 
to date that dealers are laying in excess 
stocks in preparation for an upturn in busi- 
ness expected this fall, there has been a 
slight increase in sales by manufacturers re- 
cently, and this may indicate the beginning 
of the expected heavier demand. Low grade 
boards are in particularly short’ supply. 
Prices are holding firm at levels established 
several weeks ago. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—There has 
been a gradual increase in the demand for 
posts, indicating that the predicted expan- 
sion of farm fencing work is at hand. The 
demand for poles also is taking a turn for 
the better, and this is certain to increase 
very shortly because of the demand by rural 
electrification projects. In direct contrast to 
the situation at this time last year, there 
seems to be a fair supply of 3-inch round 
posts on the market, but a shortage is de- 
veloping in the larger sizes. With produc- 
tion at a low ebb, prices are holding firm, 
with prospects that if any changes are made 
there will be an upward tendency. 


MILLWORK—Sash and door manufactur- 
ers report a fairly steady demand from the 
rural and small city sections, largely as a 
result of farmers harvesting heavy crops 
worth good prices. In the larger cities the 
situation is little changed, with considerable 
small residential building in progress in 
Minneapolis and quite a volume in St. Paul 
and Duluth. Settlement of labor disputes in 
the larger cities has lent impetus to building 
projects and these are being reflected in 
the market in an increasing degree that is 
expected to resolve itself into a marked 
change for the better. Prices are stable at 
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higher quotations announced some weeks 
ago. 

The Minneapolis building inspector reports 
that building permits issued during August 
far exceeded those issued during the previous 
few months, but that expenditures stipu- 
lated were not as large, indicating the trend 
toward small residential building. Totals up 
to the end of August are more than $300,000 
in advance for totals up to September 1, 
1936. In St. Paul the permits’ stipulated 
larger expenditures than those issued in 
August of last year, and the total for eight 
months was recorded as only slightly below 
that of the first eight months of 1936. Among 
the August St. Paul permits were 43 for 
family residences which will cost $228,000. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS — Peace _ rules 
through most of the Columbia river district 
in the logging and lumber industry, except 
at Portland, where the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. 
battle continues to keep producers in an 
unsettled and uncertain position. Major mills, 
here, producing mostly fir, have been shut 
down but more recently have operated on 
uncertain schedules as the battle continues. 
The situation is having a salutory market 
effect, results of which are hard to deter- 
mine, No such troubles are apparent in the 
pine belt. ~ 


INTERCOASTAI-—Local market somewhat 
better and space is tighter for early fall 
tidewater delivery. Prices have assumed a 
shade better turn, but production uncertain- 
ties put the producers in a position where 
business is difficult. 


COASTWISE—Market somewhat improved 
and space a little narrower but available 
for both immediate and forward loading. 
Mills outside the Portland trouble area are 
in better position for business but threat of 
new waterfront trouble in the C. I. O.-A. F. 
of L. struggle is heard. 


FOREIGN—A considerable amount of lum- 
ber destined for Shanghai has been res 
routed to other Oriental ports, both on tramp 
and schedule tonnage. Shanghai deliveries 
are impossible. Business to Japan is going 
forward on a narrow basis. Freer space to 
South Seas and Australia reported, but busi- 
ness is light in that direction. Rates to 
Europe are generally too high for extensive 
business and inquiries are light. 


RAIL—tThe rail market in the fir area is 
moderately active and not what it should be 
at this season. Pine belt business is reported 
in better position. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Production of 
lumber in the Southeast continued almost at 
capacity during early September. While de- 
mand was not up to desired standards, lum- 
bermen in most major producing areas were 
said to feel somewhat more optimistic over 
the outlook than for some weeks past, many 
believing early up-swings in bookings for 
various species would justify this feeling. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—The strong position 
of cypress remained unchanged, with inven- 
tories along some lines showing slight im- 
provement. There has been no weakening of 
prices, and none is expected. Most operators 
are well satisfied with the situation, and 
look for a rising demand similar to that 
which some months. ago reduced inventories 


of dry stock to unprecedented post-depres- 
sion lows. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The unsatisfactory po- 
sition of shortleaf pine continued as the 
dominant note in the pine picture. Longleaf 
has maintained its relatively strong posi- 
tion, but apparently has not improved its 
level to any appreciable extent: 


HARDWOODS—The demand for practically 
all species of hardwoods continued light, or 
fluctuating, These woods have failed to 
strengthen their positions to any marked de- 
gree for some months past, although dry 
stocks continued broken somewhat below last 
year’s levels. Production is going forward 
at a fair rate and the export situation is 
unchanged. 

CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH—Lath inven- 
tories are in fair condition, but shingles are 
short, with the exception of a few primes. 

Walter Simmons, sales manager for Cum- 
mer Sons Cypress Company, has returned to 
Jacksonville headquarters, after a few days 


spent at the mill in Lacoochee, Fla., and in 
Orlando. 

Robert O. Foster, manager of the hard- 
woods division of the A. M. Foote Lumber 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., is spending 
some time visiting the trade in the North 


and East. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been fairly good 
lately, although curtailed somewhat by 
warm weather. It was the hottest August 
on record here for the past sixty-five years, 
and general business suffered. It is gener- 
ally felt that September will show an im- 
provement in the volume of lumber business. 
Prices in most woods have held steady re- 
cently, and there is confidence that the mar- 
ket will hold firm this fall. 

HARDWOODS — Trade has been about 
steady for the past two weeks, while August, 


with some of the wholesalers, was a better 


month that either June or July. The present 
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month will probably register improvement, 
as most lumber buyers are ,now back from 
vacations and are looking forward to more 
active business this fall. Northern hard- 
woods are firm, while southern hardwoods 
are termed somewhat easy. 


WESTERN PINES—The market has been 
holding steady of late, with the demand on 
a seasonable basis. Retailers have been 
holding off in some cases in the hope of a 
break in prices, but will probably buy soon, 
as they are not carrying any heavy stocks 
and are anticipating a good volume of build- 
ing business this fall. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market holds up 
well and no large amount of stock is on hand 
at the mills. Some have been handicapped 
by labor troubles, but most of these have 
been settled. Retailers and other buyers 
have been holding off to a large extent dur- 
ing the past month and many stocks are 
depleted. Active building operations this 
fall will necessitate more yard stock. 
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Above: Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns drying green and air-dried hardwoods for Cotton & Hanlon, 


oore Cross-Circulation Kilns drying green and air-dried hardwoods for E. L. Bruce 


“CROSS - CIRCULATION speeds up 


seasoning of Green and Air-dried Hardwoods 


Today hundreds of aggressive manufac- 
turers—North and South—are kiln dry- 
ing their air-dried and green Hardwoods 
in less time, getting better quality and 
more uniform seasoning. 


*Cross-Circulation made it practical! 


They carry less inventory, get a quicker 
turn-over, and drying costs are materially 
reduced. 


*Cross-Circulation made it possible! 


Old kilns are being converted to the 
modern Moore Cross-Circulation System 





* There is only one CROSS-CIRCULA- 
TION System ... Moore’s. The System 
proved and time-tested in over 1,400 
installations. 


without disturbing present tracks and 
method of handling lumber—whether 
kilns are end-piling or cross-piling. Pro- 
duction capacity is being stepped-up from 
25% to 50%, often reducing power con- 
sumption. 


Write for copy of new issue of Moore - 
Facts—Bulletin 3708—telling what Moore 
Cross-Circulation Fan Kilns are doing 
for hardwood manufacturers in all sec- 
tions of the country. Yours for the 
asking. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer 
Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
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F. W. Scott, general manager of the Union 
Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark., and Mrs. Scott 
are now at their summer home at Waveland, 
near Deltaville, Va. They will spend six weeks 
there. 

A. Olson of Amboy, Wash., has leased the 
Camas (Wash.) Lumber & Fuel Co. from A. 
Fantini. The lease is for five years with a ten- 
year renewal option. He has taken possession 
of the property. 

Miss Juanita Kilbourne has purchased the 
planing mill and retail lumber business at Har- 
risville, N. Y., from her father, Runa E. Kil- 
bourne. Her uncle, Martin Luther, will assist 
her in operation. 

Henry Maseman was recently “decorated” 
with an iron cross made by his friend and 
blacksmith, Fred McGrady, in recognition of 
ten years of service with the M. H. Lum retail 
lumber company, Avoca, Nebr. 


Bert Bradish, of the L. W. Bayne Lumber 
Co., Ottawa, Ill, was in Chicago during the 
past week, calling on friends and relatives and 
incidentally looking after some important busi- 
ness matters. Mr. Bradish reports building 
active in his territory, and a quite satisfactory 
outlook for the future. 


Charles Gill, of the Charles Gill Lumber 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a vacation trip 
that took him up into Canada, then into New 
England, back through the Adirondacks and 
the lake regions of New York. While this was 
a vacation trip, Mr. Gill took occasion also to 
look into business conditions and he found the 
outlook quite favorable. 


Thirty-two years of business in the same 
location at Sugarcreek, Ohio, is the record of 
C. M. Moomaw, who runs a planing mill and 
retail lumber business. Over the counters and 
through the doors of his establishment have 
gone much of the equipment and supplies for 
the territory in which the yard is located. His 
firm also makes truck bodies and refrigerator 
cars to order. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith and their oldest 
son, Charles, Jr., returned to Chicago, Aug. 31, 
after a month’s trip through the northern part 
of the United States into the Northwest and 
Canada. The 7,000-mile vacation trip included 
visits to several of the national parks in the 
West, Vancouver, B. C., Victoria Island, and 
the beautiful Lake Louise in Canada. Mr. 
Smith is president of the W. O. King Lum- 
ber Co. 

James W. Rockwell, head of Rockwell Bros. 
& Co., of Houston, Tex., one of the leading 
line yard concerns of that State, recently cele- 
brated his 47th birthday and as a token of the 
esteem in which he is held he was presented 
by the managers of the Rockwell yards with 
a three-piece luggage set made of saddle 
leather. Mr. Rockwell is one of the most popu- 
lar lumbermen in the Lone Star State and long 
has been prominently identified with the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas. 


Herbert Moss, popular sales manager of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Moss, is making an extensive 
tour of California and the Pacific Northwest. 
While in California Mr. Moss spent some time 
in calling on the hardwood trade, interesting 
buyers in the famous Dudgemona hardwood 
and oak flooring manufactured by his company. 
Tremont is a producer of quality lumber, both 
in hardwoods and in southern pine. 


The twelfth reunion of a number of the men 
who used to work in the woods of Chippewa 
County, Wisconsin, and their families was held 


over Labor Day weekend at Ruby, Wis. 
Among the sixty-three present were Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Vangsness, Chicago, and their son- 
in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Neg- 
leg. Mr. Vangsness worked there from 1903- 
1912. In the latter year cutting ceased, due 
partly to the reducing of timber by forest fires. 
A most pleasant weekend was spent in recalling 
experiences of the former days together in the 
woods. 


The many friends in the lumber trade of G. 
E. Grace, for a long time well known as a 
lumber salesman in Northwest territory, will 
be interested to know that he has completely 
recovered from a long illness, is in fine physical 
condition, and is now engaged in the hotel 
business. Mr. Grace is connected with the 
Hotel Del Otero, at Spring Park, Minn., a de- 
lightful summer resort located on Lake Minne- 
tonka, twenty miles west of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Grace urges his friends in the trade when in 
that territory to come out to Hotel Del Otero 
and enjoy a real dinner. 


W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman 
Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., stopped off in Chi- 
cago for a day or two last week to visit friends 
as part of his vacation activities. Mr. Dickason 
is taking a nomadic vacation and started out 
without any definite destination, but is planning 
a trip by easy stages and going when and 
where the spirit moves. Mr. Dickason reported 
good business in the territories in which his 
concern operates yards, with a _ substantial 
amount of building in progress everywhere. He 
looks for even better business next year, largely 
as a result of the big crops that will be sold at 
good prices. 

Paul T. Sanderson, of the Sabine Lumber 
Co., operating mills in East Texas, has been 
elected president of the newly organized Cham- 
ber of Commerce in his home city, Trinity, 
Tex. Mr. Sanderson is a member of the 
fourth generation of Sandersons in a continuous 
line who have been prominently identified with 
the lumber industry in the South. He long 
has been active in the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, of which he is a director and a 
former vice president. For many years active 
in civic affairs in his community, Mr. Sander- 
son was the logical choice of his fellow busi- 
ness men when a president was to be chosen 
for the new community organization. Mr. 
Sanderson has a wide acquaintance in the lum- 
ber industry and is actively connected with the 
Southern Pine Association. 





Personal Notes From a Texas 
Metropolis 


Houston, Tex,, Sept. 7—The many friends 
throughout the industry of J. Kirby Herndon, 
manager of pine sales for the Kirby Lumber 
Corp., will be pleased to know that he is mak- 
ing a satisfactory recovery from an operation 
for appendicitis. After leaving the hospital, he 
is spending several days at home before return- 
ing to his desk. 

Another well known East Texas lumberman 
who is recovering from an appendicitis opera- 
tion is M. A. Stallcup, of Stallcup & Krause, 
commission lumbermen. Mr. Stallcup is re- 
ported to be rapidly recuperating and expects 
soon to be back at his office. 

R. W. Wier, president Wier Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co., recently joined his wife and their two 
daughters at Del Mar, Calif., where he will 
spend a short vacation. His family has been 
in California practically all summer. 

T. P. Wier, vice president Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co., is again at his desk after spending 
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a vacation in Hollywood, Calif. His wife, their 
two daughters and their son are still in Holly- 
wood, where they expect to remain until the 
fall term of school. 

Two other members of the Wier organization 
also are taking vacations. Ed E. Hall, sales 
manager, accompanied by his two daughters, is 
enjoying a vacation trip in Old Mexico. Ed R. 
Anderson of the auditing department has been 
spending his vacation with his wife and daugh- 
ter at their old home in Fearns Springs, Miss. 

Another member of the Wier organization, 
Ben Barrow, city salesman, is again calling on 
the trade after an extended illness. 





Opens New Orleans Sales Office 


J. P. Boyd, of Chicago, southern manager 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has announced the 
opening of an office in New Orleans, effective 
Sept. 1, which will be in charge of A 
Franklin as southern sales manager. For the 
past five or six years Mr. Franklin has been 
in charge of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. office 
in St. Louis. The New Orleans office is de- 
signed to provide better service to the com- 
pany’s increasing number of customers in the 
South and to provide closer contact. with them. 
Mr. Franklin will periodically visit the entire 
Gulf Coast country and the Southeast, and 
will be prepared to render service to lumber- 
men throughout that section on any problems 
pertaining to western woods. His office will 
operate in conjunction with the Chicago office. 
Commenting on this extension of the sales fa- 
cilities of the company, Mr. Boyd said: “It is 
an established fact that movement of western 
woods into all of the South has been steadily 
increasing and will continue to do so as that 
area develops and expands and as the supply of 
larger sizes and better grades of southern yel- 
low pine declines.” 


To Manage New Arkansas Mill 


Rison, Ark., Sept. 7.—Fred Jones, of For- 
dyce but formerly of Rison, manager of the 
Anthony-Jones Lumber Co., of Tinsman, will 
manage the new sawmill plant being built on 
the highway north of Pine Bluff. The An- 
thony interests have recently purchased timber 
tracts in the vicinity of the new mill’s location. 
Ray White, of the Anthony-Jones office at 
Tinsman, will succeed Mr.’ Jones as manager 
of the Tinsman plant. 





Railroad Appoints Industrial Forester 
in New Program 


NorFo.tk, Va., Sept. 6—Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of Albert F. 
Wackerman as industrial forester of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Mr. Wackerman, 
who is at present serving as forester for the 
Southern Pine Association, will take over his 
new duties Oct. 1, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk. Mr. Wackerman’s appointment consti- 
tutes the first step in the Seaboard’s newly 
inaugurated forestry program, designed to in- 
sure a continuous supply of wood for pulp 
mills recently located on Seaboard rails, as 
well as for other timber using industries in the 
Southeast. 

In the six States served by the Seaboard 
there are approximately 75,000,000 acres of 
second-growth pine land. It is quite likely that 
several million additional acres in the area 
could be profitably devoted to timber growing. 
In employing Mr. Wackerman as industrial 
forester, inaugurating a continuing full-time 
program, it is the plan of the Seaboard for 
him to work with land owners, pulp and paper 
companies, U. S. Forest Service, State for- 
esters, and others, for the promotion of sound 
forestry practices in the territory served by 
its railroad. 

Mr. Wackerman is one of the outstanding 
foresters of the country and by education and 
experience is exceptionally well qualified to 
promote the work of timber conservation in 
the South. He will bring to his new position 
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an extensive training and a practical knowledge 
of forestry which will prove of inestimable 
value to land owners in Seaboard territory. 

To succeed Mr. Wackerman, B. M. Lufbur- 
row, who for the past eleven years has been 
State forester of Georgia, has been appointed 
forester of the Southern Pine Association and 
will assume his new duties the latter part of 
September. Mr. Lufburrow, who served in the 
U. S. Forest Service for several years prior to 
his appointment as State forester for Georgia, is 
well known in lumber and forestry circles, and 
is particularly well acquainted with the forest 
problems of the South. 





Emergency Elk Hunt Open to 1,500 


Sportsmen 

MissouLa, Monrt., Sept. 4—Big game hunt- 
ers in the lumber industry should be interested 
in the announcement made a few days ago, that 
the Selway Game Preserve in Idaho will be 
open from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 for an emergency 
hunt. For the purpose of thinning over-crowded 
elk herds in the area, 1,500 hunters each will 
be given the privilege of shooting one elk of 
either sex. Applications, accompanied by a fee 
of $1, must be mailed to the State fish and 
game warden at Boise, Idaho. The Selway 
Game Preserve and adjoining lands, for which 
the hunt is prescribed, are of extremely primi- 
tive character, and, for the big game hunter 
who wants to engage in real pioneering sport, 
this is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


Plywood Managers Confer at 
Headquarters 


HoguiaAM, WasH., Sept. 4.—Branch man- 
agers and representatives of the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation from all sections of the 
United States attended a series of conferences 
at company headquarters here last week. The 
delegates and their wives met in Chicago and 
came West by special car. While here, they 
visited various industrial plants and also in- 
spected operations of the Clemons Logging Co. 
John Long and E. W. Daniels, president and 
vice president, respectively, of the corporation, 
were official hosts. 

Those attending the conferences included: 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Hill, Chicago; Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter O. Tredupp, Milwaukee; Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer E. Roberts, Pittsburgh; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. A. Whitmeyer, Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry W. VanNatta, Atlanta; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Camp, Indianapolis; Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer B. Maris, San Francisco; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Davis, Cleveland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Don K. Covington, Baltimore; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Horton, Kansas City; Jack Hogg, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Hennessy, 
Billings, Mont.; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Buckner, 
Los Angeles, and W. R. Stelzer, Omaha. 

———— 


Reunion of Forestry Engineers 
Planned at Legion Meet 


New York Ciry, Sept. 6.—Arrangements 
have been completed for a reunion of the for- 
mer members of the 10th and 20th Engineers, 
as well as the 41st, 42nd and 43rd Engineers, 
who were later merged with the 20th, known 
as the “Forestry Engineers”, at the annual 
American Legion convention here, Sept. 20-24. 
Headquarters for the group will be in the St. 
Nicholas Club of Manhattan, 39 East 5ist 
Street, and all former members of the above 
regiments are requested to register during the 
conclave. A reunion dinner will be held at the 
club either Sept. 22 or 23. Further details may 
be secured from Jay W. Tillotson, Elmsford, 
N. Y., or Frank S. McNally at 5728 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 

Among those handling the reunion are the 
following in the lumber business: Donald R. 
Meredith and Lucian A. Hold of the Hold- 
Meredith Lumber Corp., New York City; J. W. 
Tillotson who is with Stamford (Conn.) Masons 
Supply Co.; Henry N. Morbach of the Mor- 
bach Lumber & Supply Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Thomas E. Holman of I. T. Williams & Sons, 


New York City; Joseph W. Gott, III, Sayre 
Lumber Co., Goshen, N. Y.; F. S, McNally, 
Sherman Lumber (Inc.), New York City. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, a 
member of the 10th and 20th Engineers, is ex- 
pected to be at the reunion. 

_—_—_—_—_———_—_—_— 


Ten Brothers Solve Logging Camp's 
Labor Troubles 


RayMonD, WasH., Sept. 4.—Ten brothers 
in the Wirkkala family in this district have 
solved the labor problem for Johnson Bros., 
operator of a logging camp at Naselle. The 
company awarded a contract to Oiva, Howard, 
Laurie and Martin Wirkkala to yard and load 
logs. These four in turn hired Edwin, Albert, 
Benjamin, Paul, Hannes and Fred Wirkkala, 
making a full crew. An eleventh brother, Urho, 
can substitute. The father is a log bucker. 





Veteran Employees Given Pins For 
Years of Service 


Loncview, WASH., Sept. 4. — The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. this week honored a number of 
veteran employees by presenting them with pins 
emblematic of their years of service with the 
company. Pins representing thirty-five years 
of service were presented to W. T. Hamilton, 
C. A. Huffman and F. E. Stewart. A thirty- 
year service pin was presented to B. H. Smith, 
Jr., general manager of Longview operations 
who is now in a Portland, Ore., hospital re- 
covering from a major operation. Twenty-five- 
year pins went to James B. Buckner, Fred 
Clark, Bernard J. Killion and Jesse F. Tucker; 
twenty-year awards were made to Howard M. 
Cone, T. George Cook, Guy E. Easton, Sr., 
George W. McGraw, Dan H. Nesmith, Shirley 
R. Smith, John R. Stephenson, Leslie B. Thorpe 
and Lon Walker. Fifteen-year pins were 
awarded thirteen employees; ten-year pins to 
284, and five-year pins to 152. 





Fence Company Moves Offices, 
Changes Personnel 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 7.—Important changes 
in the personnel of five branch sales offices of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. are announced 
by John May, general manager of sales. 

Included in the list of changes is the ap- 
pointment of C. T. Gilchrist as manager of the 
company’s manufacturers’ products department 
in the Chicago district, with C. J. McGregor 
as assistant manager; appointment of H. D. 
Worthington as manager of sales, and J. D. 
Crandall as assistant manager of sales, in the 
Kansas City office. G. H. Waite has been 
named manager of sales in the firm’s Salt Lake 
City office, and Thurman Haskell has been given 
the same position in the office at Denver, with 
M. K. Stewart as his assistant. R. C. Pierce is 
the new assistant manager of sales of the Cleve- 
land district. 

The sales promotion and advertising de- 
partment of the company was located in Cleve- 
land Aug. 30. This change is in line with the 
moving of the general sales department here 
recently. Although the general offices of the 
company have been in Cleveland several years, 
the sales and the sales promotion and adver- 
tising departments were im Chicago. Wilmer 
H. Cordes is in charge of the latter division. 





Lumber Company Gives Tract of — 


Land as State Park 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 4.—A deed repre- 
senting approximately 22,000 acres of land on 
Mt. Spokane has been turned over to the 
Mount Spokane Association and the State park 
system by J. M. and David E. Brown, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co. The top of the mountain is 
one of the show places of the State, and is be- 
coming popular as a winter sports playground. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. | 
A 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 


CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Custems Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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West East West East nish East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- No. 3 Fencing. No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117— ees 13.61 12.96' 9x4 Short- 
B&btr Sht. 58.64 65.00 B&better.. 36.67 37.14|1x6 ...... 15.76 15.33 leaf 17.24 13.93 
No. 1, Sht. 52.93 55.36|No. 116— 1x6 CM... 15.85 15.45 
We acca 37.30 37.75|B&better.. 46.75 47.05 Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
‘ 9 9 92 9 9 
1x3 flat grain— No. 1 . 43.92 42.93 No. 3 Shiplap and — ry eee 738 
. wis Assorted patterns Boards, Standard 2X5) .. eee (07 Io. 
B&better.. 44.93 45.3l|pepetter.. 45.62 44.13 Seunthe 2) ae 16.00 15.00 
No. 1 .... 39.59 42.02iNo 1... 41.69 38.94 ens ae 19.55 *13.54 
Me 2 ws DO OU a = ee eee 17.36 16.24! 
1x4 rift— Rough Finish i eee po32 [£42 | Timbers 20 & Under, 
B&btr Sht. 61.81 60.00] 10-20’ ey See a on | No. 1 
No. 1, Sht. 46.14 52.97 etter— 
No. 2 . 80.39 37.00 inch thick— No. 1 Shortleaf pensions 
secceess 54.00 %50.44 Dimension 3x4 & 4x4..*33.00 30.00 
1x4 panpaerntal 6 LIIITITID B8gs B69 2x4 a 4x6—8x8 .*33.92 *30.13 
Bé&better.. 45.64 45.13]8 ......... $49.73 61.16/12 & 14.. 25.61 24.20 se4x10 ... 942.00 
No. 1 ...- 40.68 42.02/1x5&10 ...*55.48 57.17/18 -------+ 2 6.40 25.09 5x12-12x12.*53.00 
No. 2 19.88 32.29112 .... 72.13, 2x6 Shortleaf— 
5&6/4 thick— tO M.. SS Fie athens... 9020 25.75 
Ceiling, Standard [4-8 .......*64.25 60.70|~° eee eo . 30.00 26.56 
L hs 5&10 - 62.26 69.00\2x8 34x10 --- 94.63 30.13 
ee waste cant *82.00 80.75/12 & 14.. 24.10 24,05 5X10-10x10 32.20 ee 
4% x4— ee 24.56 23.89 ;3&4x12.... 40.00 er 
B&better.. 38.00 37.00] Casing, Base & Jamb | 9x10 5x12-12x12 37.00 33.29 
No. 1 .... 27.00 33.00 f : 
, B&b tt eieet 2 ye 33.94 32.21 Railroad Material 
ie x 4— em us eee 33.76 31.52 
B&better.. 36.64 37.25)1x4 ..... 62.76 60.07156 “ tT T° 34.59 32.35|B&better— 
No. 1 .. 34.77 34.13 1n6&s s See Bie esr alias 5.00 
1x5&10 ... 66.93 64.75] 2x12 _ enn 
Surfaced Finish 12 & 14.. 36.12 34.02.67." "oT Tl le4900 222! 
1-27 0 0-t—téd|:C=C Nw 2 Fennccingy,, 10-39 |16 ........ StS SEES LL... 6... *55.00 48.00 
ae 42.10 44.91 
B&better | eae 43.56 45.58 No. 2 Shortleaf vee am 
c ck— Dimension ees - . 
DR ivnceanns 55.93 53.67) No. 1 Shiplap and | 2x4 Bacrerecees 315-00 44.38 
| Raeepeais 55.49 53.52 Boards, 10-20’ 10 ........ 21.89 204009 “c"*' 42.00 .... 
S ecceccees 56.18 54.28 2 g 13 & 14 22.22 19.35|1x6— 
20.2 ee 43.38 45.52]12 & .. 22.2: 35 
See 61.70 60.081355¢40 46.31 50:79|16 ....-... S676 SL.T708 «..0K0e *52.00 
1x5 57.65 59.08 9 - RRO ae *40.25 
5 1x12 59.84 65.5212x6 - 940.25 
BO 46+ 400% 80.06 75.63)°"°" °°°"° ; oe Er & 14 a 7 | peonee 39.00 
5&6/4 thick— -- 3 ie 
: No. 2 Fencing & CM {16 .....-... 18.6 20.00 
‘es See 66.42 64.00] Standard Lengths | 2x8 Plaster Lath 
5&10 ..... 77.41 77.09 “ . pers 
_ tetegy- 90.85 83.42l1x6 ...... *13.96 *18.02 o. & 14 ee 20.65) %x1%y”, 4 
weeeeeee 20. "INo. 1 .... 432 4:44 
CcC— No. 2 Shiplap and 2x10 No. 2 3.75 3.15 
Inch thick— _— Boards, Std. Lath. |12 & 14.. 23.26 22.40 
Sale acetate 49.33 48.85 16 ........ 23.38 14.22) Partition, Standard 
é ated aie eich 49.40 51.00/Shortleaf— Lengths 
aS ye 49.50 49.00/1x8 ...... 20.37 19.60 2x12 
1x5&10 ... 53.84 57.00'1x10 ..... 20.65 19.80:12 & 14 23.32 et a 
eee 69.88 68.50 [1x12 sacar 36.78 32.53, 36 ...202+s F405 34,1 3) B&better.. 47.75 47.63 
Following are current quotations on oak Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Current quota- 


flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 


38x24” }3x1%” 3x2” 3x1” 


Cir. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 = $62.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 78.00 64.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 73.00 60.00 62:00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 72.00 60.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.. 84.00 62.00 64.00 48.00 
Clr, pln. red... 73.00 60.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pin. wht. 71.00 57.00 52.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 69.00 58.00 46.00 47.00 
No. 1 com. wht 59.00 48.00 45.00 37.00 
No. 1 com. red 58.00 49.00 41.00 40.00 
We S CORR cccves 33.00 28.00 26.00 19.00 
14%4x2” 4%x1%” ts x2” 
Ce Cee. WER. co ccscecees $80.00 $80.00 
OS eS ee 75.00 75.00 
ee Ge We cccccacees 73.00 68.00 
Pe GO, Piiccecccecces 71.00 68.00 sli 
Ce Se Wiiwcowneccuces 75.00 74.00 70.00 
= a ee 69.00 68.00 62.00 
eS SS ee 67.00 66.00 62.00 
ts Mnceeénee ens 65.00 64.00 59.00 
No. Se: Wteccecoes 57.00 53.00 50.00 
Be S BOR. BOG. ccs ccc 55.00 53.00 47.00 
i FO eee eee 26.00 23.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.60. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 
##-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, §3.50. 


tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
a en eee $44.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BID sta iia ise ater? am renee pty + $30.00 $20.00 
De aveieedeweawomes 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$34.00 $32.00 22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 34.00 33.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
ir OR wees owen $29.00 $26.00 $17.00 
Se ee 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
i aaa $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
| a eee 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
No. 3 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 
No. 1 Common ——, 
14 16 
ee eee $22.00 $22.00 sy 50 $24 50 sy 00 
ee 21.00 21.00 21.5 50 
|. ears 20.50 20.50 22.00 23.50 3360 
| a 22.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 25.50 
BEBE secacees 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.50 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
"ere ee $20.00 
3 RS Fo eee ee 19.00 
si ie ON i er err er 20.00 








No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
en <crooue® $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
, eee 65.0 55.0 43.0 32.00 22.0€ 
Pe ws enaeee 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
Pe ccsevees 75.00 65.00 53.00 88.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
, Sere $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
Eee 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
eer 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
, eee 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
|, ee 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 ... 
|, ere 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 
De. wowace 70.0 60.00 41.00 25.00 . 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and ap etter $78; or on 
grote, FAS, $ 8: No. 1, No, : and 
etter, $83, or on grades, TAS, oa: No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
, oar $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
Seat 78.00 63.00 653.0 38.00 19.00 
eee 83.00 68.00 656.00 38.00 19.00 
88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
ae 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
, ea 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 ... 
Seer ee 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 .. 
0 eee 118.00 103.00 81.00 48.00... 
ere 118.00 103.00 81.00 — aes 
Se aexeduus 158.00 143.00 121.00 ne mae 
No.1 Pa No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
|, ere $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
eee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
- eee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
ee: scaewaae 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ake 60.00 50.00 34.00 ae 
Pe dxmeeews 65.00 55.00 39.00 wae 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
Oe s6¢esbt~eenwews $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
ene 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
a eee ee 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
| oer 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
ees 85.00 73.00 41.00... 
DPE Gawntouesewues 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ee $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
Me neceser 5.00 76.0 56.00 387.00 21.00 
eee 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
., eee 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
.  , Sees 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00... 
a ae 108. 93.0 82.00 50.00 .. 
eee 156.00 146.00 122.00 eat : 
lee 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00... 
ers 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
NE: algcsibalacnterneumatea $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
ere 70.00 652.00 32.00 21.00 
6/4 Vio diaienenomt 80.00 67.00 387.00 21.00 
OND -seetdersweceos 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Sept. 4: 
First Third 
7 Sere rt $82.97 $52.94 


Second 
$73.95 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, A op 25; ~~ 





aot 17; No. 3, $13. 


Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. * $3003 
oCodar: Shingle aly "$12- if lumber logs, 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 





Royals: 
NT UN 6 dare 4a rac ha asee ee oe eee $4.40-4.50 
gt | SRE ero re bearer 2.70-2.80 
SS og, Gicteaia sia drs his a VES Gale eee eee 1.70-1.80 
Perfections: a 
BRT I cise se axle (gi BU wre arqce ware G4 AN $3.45-3.55 
EY cg. kre, os Sea te Rare b a,Wie aimee 2.45-2.55 
See GEE Sass ccde DAtsesceseohvees 1.55-1.65 
XXXXX: 
Bam Me career cosh Sos OF elon ocene<aan $3.00-3.10 
eS Sree err ee 2.35-2.50 
See GED vetecatacesectovpeaccennes 1.40-1.50 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Aug. 
23 to Aug. 28, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 

based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

Se.LgectTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & war. 

_ eee $67.22 natee 15 no 

aaa 53.04 $60.50 

one, Ss2S— oO. No. 2 

ee ee are eae $43.28 $28.20 

3/4 eee ern ear meme ee 39.87 28.11 

Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

1x8 a Pera tae @ wale ial cianeon tne $28.54 $22.51 

MEE oie acd nuda < orave-aie acme 32.61 21.91 

No. 4, wii Pe ah 5 ctw seta aeit Sd’ aarp ac Sa $17.63 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

SBLECTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 

Ye: ere 7 6 $90.25 

Gupstty CD) Bis ok ccesccs 59.21 74.00 


COMMONS 82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 


No.1 No.2 No. 3 
eee $41.05 $35.25 $27.87 
Pere 69.67 44.99 27.26 
CUE CIO: 4) 6/6, BR Bais oc ciccccs ever $20.23 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— & war. &wdr & wdr 
mentr Ris ...... $84.39 $85.42 $85.80 
C. Select RL 81.00 sei 79.00 
D. Select RL 68.50 68.50 67.50 
SHOP, S2s— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
5/4 pest bate Gusieteladee $53.45 $36.04 ee 
eee 53.37 34.66 tira 
Bie: vesacawtewecae 65.84 36.75 $24.50 

Larch—Douglas Fir 
Dimiension NO. 1, S56... cccccccccccececn $22.50 
Dimension No. 1, 226@8...........0csccceee 22.35 
No. 3 boards, S2or4s 22.30 
Flooring, Vert. ar. CeBtr 4 Rbk. ....5. 37.20 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Sept. 4: 


; Flooring 
Edge grain— 3- _—- 4-inch 
ee ee $64.00 $63.00 
NONE areraleinc-cxatorcrnec-e wiv cieiines 55.00 54.00 
eee orecerct wid. > ararelareareinte pul wie 32.00 32.00 
Flat grain— 
ME ai siaceinarmaiqiaisleieeiebe brewed $47.00 $46.00 
a 1 Sretetataas sia colentnat tp eae coun 42.00 41.00 


Ceiling & Partition 


re : B&Better No.1 
So A) are $38.00 $35.00 
SOP CPEIONE, TOME ivkc tc cseesevcean 46.00 41.00 

oston Partition, 44624. 2.2.06. 41.00 38.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 


No. 117 No. 11$ 
Bé&better 


eT ee ee $41.00 $48.00 
BCE si sxc en uanawasunlseuee 38.00 44.00 
Me S- ixchscnantangutacessnans 27.00 28.00 


Finish, Surfaced, — 
4 5 6 10 12 
4/4 ...$57.00 $68.00 $58.00 $59. 50 $68.00 $81.00 


5/4 ... 65.00 72.00 66.00 66.00 72.00 92.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
; 4 5 6 8 
a $62.00 $68.00 $64.00 $66.00 
SU e6sacles<uae 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings 

Discount 
ogy gt Oe SR ois. n scans es casei % 
deb dai ieee ek pi ttacsorasa acaeia nea wicca ed 35% 

Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S48, No. 1..$43.00 $41.00 $46.00 $58.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 21.00 20.50 21.00 26.00 
No, 3.. 16.00 17.50 17.50 17.50 

Dimension, S48, 16-Foot 

No.1 No. 2 
eee eer ee ene $26.00 $21.00 
MM ee hcscace tc al ahd, artnet Realise terete ta iol 23.00 19.00 
DCE e:tk-acrere orbs Waxes eraromretene ene 25.00 20.00 
NO ac ab: Sevcndece av ay Seat a elw weR ter een ore 33.00 25.00 
MEE sis sc esa aeiatalne opine oa wataiataiea 39.00 27.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
MOA 2 sas 6eiek ie ew fer ah WHEL ret eT ce pe $4.60 
Oe Ee Soto kwtin esos elec rate nese ean 3.80 





AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT has been in- 
stalled on approximately 1,700 cars in the past 
year; the railroads and Pullman Co. have 9,311 
in operation. 





Amemcanfiumbherman 
Lumber Market Review 


The undeclared war in China, continued la- 
bor disturbances in various parts of the United 
States, the vacation season, and a decline in 
building all have conspired during the past fort- 
night to slow up business generally. Notwith- 
standing the decline in demand and the uncer- 
tainty as to the outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture, there have been no marked recessions in 
prices, and the market has maintained a fairly 
even keel. There have been concessions on 
some items, but reports generally are to the 
effect that price levels have been pretty gener- 
ally maintained. In the Pacific Northwest the 
fir mills have had to contend both with labor 
difficulties and with a slowing up in export de- 
mand because of the. Oriental war situation. 
The struggle between the CIO and the AFL for 
supremacy has caught many of the West Coast 
mills between two millstones, as it were, and 
they are compelled to remain idle and lose 
business while the contending unions fight 
among themselves. Columbia River and Puget 
Sound mills are most affected, and it is reported 
that seven mills in Portland which had reopened, 
have again been forced to close because of the 
jurisdictional dispute between the two labor or- 
ganizations. Many export orders on the books 
remain unfilled because of inability to secure 
tonnage to the war zone. Several cargoes of 
ties consigned to China for upper Yangtze River 
ports are unable to land because of the mining 
of the river by the Japanese. Underwriters are 
declining to insure cargoes consigned to China, 
but continue to underwrite cargoes on Japanese 
ships destined for Japan. Because of inability 
to ship their export orders, some of the export 
mills are shipping full carloads of finish to the 
eastern rail market. This is having a tendency 
to weaken the market on finish to some extent. 
Despite all of these difficulties, there has been 
no evidence of a panicky feeling, and it is be- 
lieved that instead of further declines the mar- 
ket will hold and a little later on will begin to 
advance again. 

Reports from the South indicate that there 
has been a slowing down of production due to 
continued rains in portions of the territory, and 
because shipping of air dried stock particularly 
has been curtailed there has been a decline im 
loadings. Order files generally are in good 
shape and as most mills decline to book ahead, 
buyers are experiencing some difficulty in plac- 
ing orders at the present market for future de- 
livery. Southern pine manufacturers generally 
are confidently expecting an increased demand 
as the harvest season opens and the marketing 
of crops begins. Admitting that demand has 
been slow and the market not as stable as de- 
sired, most sales managers feel that with the 
opening of the fall season there will come a 
decided increase in demand, particularly from 
the farming sections. In fact, the farming sec- 
tions are looked to as a sort of life-saver for 
the entire lumber business. A fairly steady de- 
mand has continued to feature the southern 
hardwood market, with prices generally holding 
to recent levels, with only a few soft spots 
noted where operators have found it necessary 
to make some concessions in order to close sales 
and secure needed ready funds. The demand 
from the furniture trade is fairly satisfactory, 
though most buyers are cautious and cover their 
requirements not more than thirty days ahead. 
While an occasional concession has been noted 
in hardwood flooring, the trend generally is up- 
ward and there have been a number of advances 
recorded within the past ten days. 

Western pines have been holding firm, though 
an occasional concession is reported from 
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smaller mills. The eastern market is holding 
steady with demand on a seasonable basis. Re- 
tailers are carrying light stocks and while they 
have been holding off, hoping for a break in 
prices, they probably will be in the market again 
shortly because of the increased volume of build- 


ing business they confidently expect. 





Timber Sale Set Aside 


HELENA, ARK., Sept. 7.—Chancellor A. L. 
Hutchins has set aside the sale of the 1,600- 
acre tract of timber belonging to the Mayo 
Estate in western Phillips County to the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co., and awarded the con- 
tract to Woods Bros., of Clarendon, whose bid 
was $62,000. The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
purchased the timber, one of the finest tracts 
in this section, from the State for $50,500, last 
January. The Mayo heirs objected to the con- 
firmation of the sale because of the price. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, 42-inch 





Clear es “—" 
Pe saad homeecaes $29.00 $25.00 $21.00 
Serre 33.00 29.00 26.00 
MOU AGG aire ence 37.00 33.00 29.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
Sa Wisse soured ene ease ween anes yere $55.00 
PE nets sai gWidesoeecheeexeewkw wate 61.00 
ere ince ellen ale anihre ale ate alone 70.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S28 or S4S 

or Rough 
ix 9” Nia ewiare Weak wie auetea ne ies eeiaeeateete $ 70.00 
SS wh iis ort aac cura rntinris A bias og Site oe oe oe 75.00 
tas dics) 5 aun lnicarsh ee ors pile Wea A AE aS 85.00 
EE ao cala ew seas baie w ep e-a ele eine 95.00 
PRTEG 4 siboe beara sasa wns wee b seas 100.00 
ER Pen Lane eee es eee 105.00 
WUE. 4G a ere Hick aessauesatecunaee -» 115.00 
EE) saved sweden saselevenenenees 120.00 

Ceiling or Stecstm, B&better, 4-16’ 

Serr re Sale aieiniele wel wesie wien $40.00 
BE Wnkcxtduwew seus eeaeonauieess aes eon - 42.0 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


hin s view sebeenmeee 52% 

NS ee ee ee 47% 
Series 7000— 

ee eI ok 55 sk owas are eeeeen 52% 

Tasting SS GNA OVOP occ sc csevceccves ~ 47% 

Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 

PE. aie ictaisielstatlee ee Re wae Ieee ee aNteeTe $0.32 

Sel \ cave aeweineaetieubeweb ees $eseeesae een 37 

TU” (awa ieee bi Re uae ee Reb Sele .50 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Aug. 31: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
een $46.60 $42.45 $26.00 
ero 44.45 41.15 25.65 
Ceiling 
Me sh. wad eee eee $26.95 $23.65 $15.05 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Be bese subarea $48.65 BEE “se cralse weewe $58.10 
eae ae ae 70.40 
EA 50.70 rem 
re SE.05 S/ETE oc esciccs 78.05 
Boards, Dressed 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com. Com 
NM 0 ie a len aes $43.55 eee ai 
SED Gucivhics@eecuer 43.75 $20.15 SS 

ge EE a, 42.25 22.80 $18.05 
BE soso Saisie Wie pale 43.50 23.05 18.55 
ee 46.45 27.10 20.55 

NIE so idk arate tele 57.95 27.85 oe 


Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 


2S alo cphip a elias a: SS $21.90 
Bee. BIO oaic caeseae 25.55 
NE ininre aia. 4D ios 22.70 SEES 66% 050% nee 24.45 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 

8 to 16 18&20 
Re! ica: (ec le, hu seta unenema eae $22.70 $25.70 
DEE ® cc savareiniei wis a eeece evade aatarromee te 22.75 25.05 
IN, ~ 1:2 Gacy Goch balotarraniele tes iacetarwewehie 23.95 26.75 
NES «350i Grav eiabeca tele atk ag Sehew He 23.85 29.75 
oe ae rrr es 27.00 30.60 
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DAVID GAGE JOYCE, 52, nationally 
prominent lumberman with headquarters in 
Chicago, died suddenly of heart trouble, Aug. 
27. Mr. Joyce was president of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., with mills at Rochelle, La., the 
Joyce Lumber Co. whose headquarters are in 
Omaha, Nebr., and the Trinity County Lum- 
ber Co., Groveton, Tex., in which his grand- 
father and father were both interested and 
which operated at Groveton for about fifty 
years. He came from a family of lumbermen, 
being the son of William T. Joyce, who was 
president of the Southern Investment Co., 
which later became the Tremont Lumber Co., 
at his death in 1909, and a grandson of David 
Joyce who started the Joyce Lumber Co. at 
Clinton, Ia., in 1858. The late David Joyce 
entered the lumber business in 1909 with the 
Tremont (La.) Lumber Co., and worked up 
through various offices to the presidency his 
father had occupied. He was born in Lyons, 
Iowa, and attended Hotchkiss School at Lake- 
ville. Conn. He was married in 1922 to 
Beatrice R. Esch, who with a daughter, 
Beatrice C. Joyce, survives. A brother, James 
S. Joyce of Chicago, is the only other survivor. 
Mr. Joyce was a life member of many organi- 
zations, a few of them being the Union League 
Club, Chicago, Chicago Athletic Club, Mid- 
lothian Country Club, Arrow Head Rod and 
Gun Club in Itasca County, Minnesota, Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City 
and the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, American Forestry Association, 
Press Club of Chicago, Chicago Yacht Club 
and others. He was the first chairman of the 
touring committee of the American Automo- 
bile Association, and used to tour the coun- 
try with Barney Oldfield. Mr. Joyce was an 
ardent sportsman and maintained a shooting 
lodge at Bath, Ill., and a summer residence 
in Grand Rapids, Minn. The family had its 
main residence at Miami, Fla. The body was 
interred in the family cemetery plot at Clin- 
ton, Iowa, where his father and grandfather 
were both buried. 


WALTER ELLSWORTH MATLICK, 71, of 
the Matlick Lumber & Coal Co., Kahoka, Mo., 
passed away Sept. 4 in the Monte Sano Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, Calif. He was the son 
of Joseph S. Matlick, founder of the business. 
Walter Matlick entered the lumber business 
with his father in 1894, having previously 
taught school. He was active in association 
work until the past few years when poor 
health prevented. Mr. Matlick was inter- 
ested in children and used to hold tree and 
bird recognition contests with them. Sur- 
vivors are his widow, two sons, and a daugh- 
ter, Ruth Matlick Proctor, who is active in 
managing the lumber company. 


CLAUDE R. SPARKS, 62, of C. R. Sparks 
& Co., Berrien Springs, Mich., died Aug. 31. 
He had been in the lumber business at Ber- 
rien Springs since boyhood, when he was 
associated first with the firm founded by his 
father, the late John H. Sparks, in 1883. For 
eight consecutive years, Mr. Sparks was 
president of Berrien Springs village. Public 
spirited and able, he belonged to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Exchange Club and other 
organizations for civic improvement. With 
his sister, the late Miss Nina C. Sparks, he 
presented to Berrien Springs the Sparks 
Memorial library in 1928. He became a part- 
ner of his father in J. H. Sparks & Co. soon 
after the start of the present century, and 
after his father’s death in 1912 took his 
sister, Nina, into the firm, the name of which 
was changed to its present form. Survivors 
are his widow and a daughter. 


ARTHUR JONES, 60, who has been in 
charge of sales in the Chicago territory for 
the Tremont Lumber Co. since joining the 
concern about ten years ago, passed away 
from heart trouble, Sept. 7. David Gage Joyce, 
president of the company, died Aug. 27. Mr. 
Jones had been a friend of the Joyce family 
for many years, and had a host of friends 
in the lumber industry who will mourn his 
passing. He was born in Cambridge, Wis., 
and went to Chicago as a youth. He or- 
ganized the Arthur Jones Electrical Co., Chi- 
cago, and operated it for several years. Mr. 
Jones was a member of the Chicago Athletic 
Club and was the first president of the South 
Central Association in Chicago. Surviving 
are his widow and three daughters. 


JOE W. GOODWIN, 84, a pioneer in the 
lumber industry of northeastern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, died Aug. 26 from injuries 
received in an automobile accident five days 
previous at Hillsdale, Mich. For the last 
fifty years he had been interested in the 
manufacture of lumber, and had owned and 
operated mills at Waterloo, Pleasant Lake, 
Angola and Fremont, Ind. During the last ten 
years, Mr. Goodwin had operated a mill at 
Girard, Mich. The character and honest con- 





victions of Mr. Goodwin were known to 
everybody in his section. He was as loyal 
and faithful to the men who worked with 
him as those with whom he dealt. A wide 
circle of friends regret his passing. Two 
sons and three daughters survive. 

GEORGE C. 


CHAPPLE, 71, proprietor of 


the Chapple Hardware & Lumber Co., Hix- 
ton, Wis., for the last twenty-six years, 
passed away Aug. 23 in his home. He was 


born in Somerset, England, and came _ to 
America with his parents when a boy. He 
learned the trade of a flour miller, and man- 
aged mills at Sechlerville for many years. 
Mr. Chapple entered the lumber business in 
1911. Two sons, Lute and Lawrence, were 
in business with him, and since his poor 
health have managed the company. Mr. Chap- 
ple was respected as a leading citizen of 
his community. Survivors are his widow, 
two sons, three brothers and a sister. 


GEORGE HENRY REED, 97, pioneer re- 
tired Tacoma (Wash.) lumberman, died at 
his home in that city, Aug. 26. He was a 
native of Nashua, N. H., and moved West in 
1861, settling first in California. Later he 
lived in eastern Washington and in Oregon, 
and settled down in Tacoma in 1886. Mr. 
Reed was active in civic and community 
affairs. He was one of the founders of the 
North End Lumber Co. of Tacoma, and also 
— associated with other Tacoma lumber 
rms. 


ISAAC S. GREEN, 82, president of the 
Green-Hagerman Lumber Co., Asbury Park, 
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N. J., died Sept. 2 in his home at that place. 
He had been engaged in the lumber business 
for twenty-five years. Before organizing the 
Green-Hagerman Lumber Co., he was associ- 
ated with the Lewis Lumber Co. and the 
Rogers & Rogers Lumber Co. both of Asbury 
Park. A daughter, three sisters and one 
brother survive. 


MRS. BERTHA BEST, 63, vice president 
Best Lumber & Fuel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and widow of Rudolf, president of the old 
Best & Lade Lumber Co. until his death in 
1930, died at her home recently after a long 
illness. She is survived by a son, Rudolf, 
who succeeded his father as head of his com- 
pany and is now president of the Best Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. 


L. E. FREEMAN, 59, salesman for the 
Standard Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., for 
twenty years, died at his home in that city 
Aug. 25. Mr. Freeman went to Pine Bluff in 
1918, after living twenty years at Muncie, 
Ind. Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
three sons, and a foster daughter. 


THEOPHILUS OTTO, 75, founder of the T. 
Otto Lumber Co. (Inc.), Syracuse, N. Y., 
thirty-five years ago, died Aug. 29. He was 
active in State Baptist circles, and was a 
32nd degree Mason. The only close sur- 
vivor is a daughter, Dr. Anna Otto, a medical 
missionary in Kodai Kanal, India. 


CLARENCE H. NICHOLS, 65, secretary of 
the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., a Chicago 
wholesale concern, died of heart trouble, 
Sépt. 3 in the St. Anthony hospital. He had 
been associated with the lumber company 
since 1901. His widow, two daughters and a 
son, survive. 

LOUIS MICKLIN, 70, founder of the Mick- 
lin Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., in 1920, died 
Aug. 18 in his home. He went to Omaha in 
1911 from Russia. He leaves his widow, one 
son and two daughters. 





Buyers Visit Bradley Mill by 
Airplane 


WarrEN, ArRK., Sept. 7.—A notable event in 
Warren occurred when a group of seventeen 
prominent lumber buyers from Texas reached 
here by airplane to inspect the operations of 
the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, and to 
become better acquainted with company officials 
with whom they have been doing business. The 
trip was arranged by Maurice Angly, head of 
the Maurice Angly Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., representative in that State of the Brad- 
ley Lumber Sales Co., and one of the most 
enterprising and original lumbermen in the 
South. One of his outstanding sales stunts a 
few years ago was to send an airplane over 
various communities in Texas in which he sold 
lumber and to drop from the plane lumber 
samples. This made him and his company 
known not only in Texas, but throughout the 
country. 

Arriving here on Aug. 28 the visitors were 
shown through the flooring plant and other 
parts of the operation in the morning and after 
a luncheon at the Southerland Hotel the pine 
mill, the hickory dimension mill and the Brad- 
ley stores were inspected. The visiting lumber- 
men were greatly impressed by the magnitude 
of the Bradley operations and the meticulous 
care with which the products are manufac- 
tured and shipped. They were delighted with 
all they saw and some of them enthusiastically 
declared that while they have handled Bradley 
products in the past they now will be able 
to assure their customers, from first hand 
information, that there is no better lumber or 
flooring made anywhere than the famous Brad- 
ley Brand. 

Maurice Angly piloted the party on their air- 
plane trip to Warren, in the party being Joe 
King, Charles Daniels, Bill Brunt, Tommie 
Townsend, J. D. Jones, of Houston; Palmer 
Coward, Trent Cole, Bill Blake, Sam Beecroft, 
J. E. McCord, “Ace” Corbin Truman McCord, 
of Corpus Christi; B. A. Hamilton, of Taylor; 
Bill Traylor, Huron Mills, Jack Appleton, of 
Austin; and J. C. Kelly of San Antonio. 

F. W. Girdner, sales manager, and other 
officials of the Bradley company, were active in 
seeing that the visitors had opportunity to wit- 
ness every part of the great Bradley operations 
and that all enjoyed their stay in Warren to 
the fullest extent. 


Montana Concern Experiencing 
Its Best Year 


Bonner, Monrt., Sept. 4.—The three big band 
mills in the plant of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. here are busily engaged trying to keep 
up with the demand for Anaconda pine prod- 
ucts and 1937 bids fair to be one of the best if 
not the best year in the history of the plant. 
Stocks are lower than at this time of year for 
the past two decades. So far this year the com- 
pany has shipped about a million feet per month 
more than it has cut. However, the modern 
dry kilns installed last year make it possible to 
give better service to customers than heretofore 
and make it unnecessary to carry the large 
stocks of former years. In addition to Ponderosa 
pine, the Anaconda plant cuts larch and fir. A 
considerable portion of the company’s output is 
taken by the Anaconda company’s mines. 

W. C. Lubrecht is general manager of the 
lumber department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. and Jack Root is assistant manager. 

During the past ten days Mr. Lubrecht and 
family went to Glacier National Park, where 
they were joined by John S. McGroarity and 
wife for a vacation trip to Banff and Lake 
Louise in the Canadian Rockies. Mr. McGroar- 
ity is United States Congressman from Cali- 
fornia and a brother-in-law of Mr. Lubrecht. 


Oshkosh Door Plant to Reopen 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Sept. 7.—Closed since 1934, 
the Paine Lumber Co. here has announced that 
it will reopen for operations either in Septem- 
ber or early October for the local production 
of “Rezo doors,” which will require employ- 
ment of about 100 persons. 

J. J. Davis, company official, stated that 
construction of several special types of wood- 
working machinery has been completed, and 
that installation of these machines has_ been 
started in the building which is familiarly 
known as “the old mill.” 

At the start it is expected to produce about 
400 doors a day, a schedule which will be 
stepped up as demand increases for the product 
which is a new-type door, constructed under a 
French patent. 

The city of Oshkosh recently aided in ar- 
ranging for the opening of the plant by pur- 
chasing $57,500 worth of Paine property for 
use as a City park. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD | 





Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—Tom G. Clark Lum- 
ber Co. purchased by George Peck and Ralph 
Williams, and will operate it as the Clark County 
Lumber Co. The sale does not affect Mr. Clark’s 
other timber and milling interests in the county. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—B. G. Brewer 
Woodworking Corp. changed name to Connecticut 
Woodworking Corp., 108 Water St. (West Haven). 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Hassell Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Security Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—D. S&S. 
Co. sold to W. A. Lynn. 

LOUISIANA. Homer—Weaver Bros. Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. of Louisiana (Inc.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea—L. W. Chick Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Diamond Match Co. 

MISSOURI. Amazonia—Amazonia Fruit Growers 
Association succeeded by Fruit Growers Exchange. 

East Prairie—Stormes Novelty Co. succeeded by 
Stormes Co. (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA. Johnsoh—Talmage Lumber Co 
succeeded by Johnson Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEVADA. Carson City, Lovelock, Minden, Reno, 
Virginia City—Hobart Estate Co. succeeded by 
Hobart Lumber Co., which has been incorporated 
in Nevada. 

NEW YORK. Walton and Windham—Runlak 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) succeeded by Runnells Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—Bellefontaine Lumber Co. 
purchased by Herbert Sparks, at a receiver's sale, 
who will restock the plant and operate it. 

Malvern—Malvern Lumber & Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Malvern Lumber Co. 

Toledo—Starr Avenue Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Starr Lumber & Coal Co, 

TEXAS. Eastland—Eastland County Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Crowell Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Guardian Box Co. 
succeeded by General Box Co. 


Incorporations 


Bearden—Anthony Manufacturing 


Hardin Lumber 











ARKANSAS. 
so. 

Buckner—Buckner Manufacturing Co. 

Kingsland—Anthony-Williams Manufacturing Co. 

Pine Bluff—Anthony-Jones Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Inc.). 

Waldo—Waldo Manufacturing Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—American River 
Lumber Co.; $1,000,000. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Kays Lumber & Clean- 
ing (Inc.); $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Pontiac—Pontiac Lumber & Supply 
Co.; $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Lynbrook—Rocklyn Lumber & 
Supply Co. (Inc.); retail. 

New York City—Standard Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Inc.), Grand Central Terminal; wholesale. 

OREGON. Portland—Vadis Lumber Co.; $5,000. 

Sweet Home—Dimension Lumber Co.; $4,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—Carson Lumber 
Co.; $10,000. To buy and sell lumber etc. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Cove Logging Co. (Ltd.), 16 East Hastings St.; 
$10,000; logging operators. 

Vancouver. Hewitt & White (Ltd.), 704 Lumber- 
men’s Building; $30,000; logging owners and opera- 
tors. 

Vancouver—Port Kells Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 407 
Dominion Bank Building; $25,000. Sawmill owners 
and operators. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—J. H. Hamlen & Son 
(Inec.) cooperage plant, which was damaaged by 
fire to the extent of $200,000, will be rebuilt. Al- 
though it is estimated that three or four months 
will be required to complete rebuilding, a tem- 
porary plant will be erected immediately to take 
care of unfilled orders. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Plans are being made for 
rebuilding the J. W. McCook Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—Schuck & Son will re- 
build and repair destroyed and damaged property. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Monroe—J. H. Myers Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. plans rebuilding $75,000 
plant recently burned. 

CANADA. QUEBEC. Greenville—G. Dansereau 


et Fils Co. (Ltd.) plans sawmill to cost about 
$40,000. 








Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—Local plant of the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at between $75,000 and 
$100,000. Will rebuild. 


ILLINOIS. Springfield—Schuck & Sons Lumber 
Co. office and yards destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $250,000. The loss is partially cov- 
ered by insurance. Temporary offices have been 
established at 1023 East Madison St., and business 
will be carried on as usual. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—Hollings- 
worth Lumber Co. finishing plant damaged by 
fire about $12,000. Main office and storage shed, 
some lumber piles and about 20,000 feet of rough 
lumber were saved. 


OREGON. Glendale—Ingham Lumber Co. had 
planing mill, five dry kilns and more than 4,000,000 
feet of lumber in kilns and stock piles destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $250,000. The loss 
is covered by insurance. Main portion of the mill 
was saved. Reconstruction will be started im- 
mediately. 


New Ventures 


KANSAS. Topeka—Hargreaves & Co., 1820 To- 
peka Boulevard, is adding a complete line of 
lumber. 

OKLAHOMA. Calumet—Daugherty Lumber Co. 
is establishing a lumber yard here. 

OREGON. Waldport—Winney Bros. Lumber Co. 
of Corvallis is opening a lumber yard in Waldport. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Monongahela — Lawrence V. 
Frye has announced the opening of a lumber yard 
here, handling lumber, building supplies and all 
forms of millwork, 





Hymeneal 


HAW KINS-FROTHINGHAM—John Brooks 
Hawkins, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert A. 
Hawkins of Worcester, Mass., and Miss Jane 
Frothingham, daughter of Francis E. 
Frothingham of Cambridge, Mass. and 
Dublin, N. H., were united in marriage, Aug. 
28, in St. Johns Memorial Chapel, Cambridge. 
The bridegroom’s father is one of the best 
known and most highly respected retail lum- 
bermen in New England, and is an officer of 
the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. in Worcester. 
John graduated from Harvard in 1936, and 
is now a student at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge. He is a grand- 
nephew of the late Rev. Phillips Brooks, for- 
mer Bishop of Massachusetts. Mrs. Hawkins 
graduated from Mav School, and later studied 
in Europe. The young couple is living in 
Cambridge. d 


HUNTER-VALDINA — Miss Mary Frances 
Valdina and Herbert Ward Hunter were mar- 
ried recently in the First Baptist Church at 
Hyde Park, Boston suburb. Mr. Hunter is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert F. Hunter, 
Newtonville, Mass., and graduated from Har- 
vard in 1928. He teaches in Boston. The 
bride is a graduate of Wellesley College. 
Herbert Hunter has long been active in the 
distribution of hardwood lumber in the Bos- 
ton area. 

KIMBALL-LEGLER—Marriage vows were 
exchanged in the parlors of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Madison, Wis., between 
Miss Irene Margaret Legler and Kenneth E. 
Kimball of Long Beach, Calif. They are 
living in Madison, where the groom is as- 
sociated with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, since returning from a honeymoon in 
northern Wisconsin. 


FINNEGAN-BURGE—In a quiet ceremony, 
Aug. 28, in St. Raphael Church in Madison, 
Wis., Miss Genevieve J. Burge became the 
bride of George Edward Finnegan. After 
an extended wedding trip into Canada, the 
young couple will return to Madison where 
the groom is district manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. 


Big Mississippi Plant to Be Sold 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 7.—It is learned here 
today that the big millwork and interior finish 
plant of Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is being offered for sale in part and with or 
without the millwork machinery. 

The Enochs plant includes office buildings, 
sash and door shop, warehouse buildings and 
lumber sheds. It covers approximately six 
acres and is located seven blocks from the prin- 
cipal business street, on the Illinois Central 
and Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroads, with 
600 feet of sidings. 

The plant is now being operated by Enochs 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. in the production 
of millwork and interior finish, but the company 
is said to have negotiated an agreement with 
creditors to sell the plant and liquidate certain 
indebtedness. 

It is understood that inquiries regarding the 
purchase of this plant are being referred to 
F. W. Bradshaw, Capitol National Bank Build- 
ing, Jackson. Mr. Bradshaw declined to make 
a statement for publication, but said that the 
report regarding anticipated sale of this plant 
is correct and that any inquiries regarding it 
should be referred to him. 
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The Hotel That 


Is San Francisco 


*« You will enjoy staying at 
The Palace Hotel... for it is not 
only in San Francisco, it is San 
Francisco. In it are embodied 
the courtesy..the comfort.. the 
modernity. .the gaiety ..that are 
San Francisco’s distinguished 
tradition. Its rooms are spacious 
. . its location is right in the center 
of things. It is famous for fine 
food..inacity famed for fine food. 


600 Rooms—each with bath 
From $3.50 (single) up 


The 
PALACE HOTEL 


Market at New Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, MANAGER 


























Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons. are 


ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 


LINDSEY 8-Wheel Log 
Wagons 


continue to do 
the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 
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For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 








LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 























How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
; In Classified Department 





Be GHD: wetancnccascsccs «+eeeees-30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One ftmch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 











Salesmen 


SOUTHERN PINE SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


On salary or 5% basis wanted by long established 
outstandingly successful Southern Wholesaler Manu- 
facturer. ivery type and price product from 
eighteen plafts in three States. Now shipping 
2500 to 3000 cars per year. Want normal, timely, 
profitable increase. Have exclusive territory open 
in some counties (and cities) in Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri. Write fully first letter past and 
present connections, also territory and _ trade 
worked. Agents who have just a few customers— 
industrial or retail—are especially wanted—they 
find our quality, dependability, and service keep 
those extra good customers for them. BURDETTE 
LUMBER COMPANY-—Headquarters and Sales 
Office—Since 1921—at—Meridian, Miss. 


WTD.: EXP’D INDUSTRIAL LBR. SALESMAN 


For N. Y. Metropolitan Area, handling West Coast 
products Canadian Spruce including Quebec. Give 
experience and age. 

Address “‘H. 54,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE HDWD. SALESMAN 


For Chicago. Must be experienced. 
BISHOP LUMBER CoO., 2315 Elston Avenue. 
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WANTED 








Ernployment 





POSITION WANTED 


A man of 40 of unusual sales accomplishment 
is considering making a change. 

A man who by his very personality, intellect and 
experience is well qualified as a D WILL AM- 
BASSADOR for an organization having national 
distribution. 

His present position is just that, in addition to 
that Merchandising and Advertising Manager fora 
large New England manufacturer of Lumber Prod- 
ucts. 

Among other propositions he would consider the 
exclusive New England distribution of a product 
of merit appropriate to the Building Trade. 

Address “H. 79,” care American Lumberman. 





GRADUATE FORESTER NOW EMPLOYED 


Four years experience estimating, surveying, scal- 
ing and appraising. Age 28, married. References. 
will go anywhere. 

Address, ‘‘H. 82,’ care American Lumberman. 





ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER—CASHIER 
And Bookkeeper desires change. Saw Mill and 
Retail Yard experience. 

Address “H. 60,”’ care American Lumberman. 








EXP’D MAIL ORDER LUMBER SALESMAN 


For hardwood and softwood. Must be acquainted 

with sources of supply. Excellent opportunity for 

capable hard working applicant. Location Chicago. 
Address “H. 52,’ care American Lumberman. 








Too Late To Classify 





CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED | 


Employees 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER WANTED 


With experience in managing retail yard, handling 
lumber, millwork, building material, and coal in 
city of 45,000, located in Chicago Metropolitan 
area. Must be experienced in managing men, sell- 
ing industrials, contractors, large and small, and 
complete homes with financing. Keen competition. 
State age, experience, references, and salary ex- 
pected. 
Addrss “H. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: ASSISTANT MANAGER 


For yard in town of 5,000. Must be experienced 
with record keeping and waiting on trade. 
Address “H. 45,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD CONCERN 


Offices in Detroit and Youngstown, good industrial 
connections, well rated, seeks man with Yellow 
Pine experience to sell and buy. Write P. O. Box 
775, Youngstown, Ohio, giving reference and full 
particulars. 


me 

















SALES MANAGER 
For Chicago retail and wholesale yards. 
and experience. 
Address “J. 25,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: YG. MAN—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Fer retail Lumber yard. Must be experienced in 
the lumber business and able to wait on trade. 
Business College graduate preferred. 

Address ‘‘H. 65,”" care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: LIVE WIRE BOOKKEEPER 


Retail lumber yard 8S. E. Wis. on Lake Mich.— 
Stenographic experience desirable, but not neces- 


Give age 








sary. Detail your experience, references and give 
starting salary. Rapid advancement for right 
party. 


Address “H. 68,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMEN 


To represent Douglas Fir mill. 
Address “G. 70,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: SALESMAN 


To sell carloads stock millwork in Chicago terri- 
tory for large sash and door factory. Must be ex- 
perienced and well acquainted with that trade. 
Give full particulars and references. 

Address “‘H, 28,” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


With wide experience in plant management seeks 
new connection. Expert on sash, doors, interior 
finish, cabinet work. Estimating, detailing. A-1l 
mechanic. Successful record. For complete in- 
formation write ‘*H. 58,’ care American Lumber- 
man, 





—_ 





WANTED: POSITION 


As Local Superintendent or Assistant to Manager. 
Am thoroughly familier with the operation of 
modern mills and the manufacture of Southern 
Softwoods. Am sober and can go anywhere. 
Address “H, 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Competent to assume complete responsibility large 
Retail Lumber Business. Prefer Southern Michi- 
gan. Well known. Highest references. Available 
reasonable time. 

Address ‘“‘H, 40,” care American Lumberman. 








A-1 DETAILER & BILLER—SP’L MILLWORK 


Is open for position; no job too large or compli- 
cated; can furnish references. 
Address “H, 47,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED: MANAGER 


Trustworthy young married man. Experienced in 
all phases of retail lumber yard. Estimating, sell- 
ing, collections and credits, general office. Have 
also had considerable experience in working for 
firms who were in financial difficulty so that their 
debts were reduced and again put on sound basis 
without litigation. Best of references. If you 
— business write today. Will answer every 
reply. 
Address “‘H. 49,” care American Lumberman. 








YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY 


Five years lumber experience in general office and 
secretarial work; also in sales department. Can 
furnish references. 

4ddress “G. 62,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
13 years’ experience in listing materials and mill- 
work from Plans & Specifications. Cost Book A 
Graduate. References. 
Address ‘“‘G. 77,"" care American Lumberman. 








POSITION WTD.: BOOKKEEPER OR MGR. 


With good lumber concern, with good opportunity 
for advancement. 32 years old. Now employed. 
11 yrs. exp. Prefer Denver or northern Colorado. 
Best refs. 

Address ‘“‘H. 69,’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR, MILLWORK-LUMBER 


Cc. B. A. Millwork Bstimator; also retail lumber. 
10 years’ experience. Age 31, college education; 
fine references; go anywhere. 

Address “H. 74,’’ care American Lumberman. 


15 YEARS SUCCESSFUL MANAGER 


Auditor, District Mgr. Handled large volume, city 
and farm. Employed. Want one or more yards on 
profit sharing basis. 

Address “H. 76,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD. POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUP’T 


Manufacturing and sales experience. Just com- 
pleted successful operation and liquidation south- 
ern pine and hardwood mill. 

Address “H. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


To take complete charge of accounting department 
of Illinois Company. Must handle all details, and 
be familiar with cost accounting, be able to esti- 
mate and sell. Prefer man under 35. 

Address “H. 83,’ care American Lumberman. 

















MIDDLE AGED MAN SEEKS JOB 


As manager or ass’t manager. 30 years’ experi- 
ence in lumber and materials. Able to handle any 
size yard and guarantee results. Willing to work 
for modest salary. Prefer Illinois or Chicago, but 
will go elsewhere. 

Address “G. 94’? care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED—MANAGER OR ASS’T 


18 yrs. exp. retail lumber and millwork, shipping, 
buying, selling and estimating. Age 39. Avail- 
able at once. 

Address “H. 36,” care American Lumberman. 





A-1 CIRC. SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 


On small hard or softwood mill, tractor or steam.. 


10 years exp. A-1 ref. 
Address “F. 94," care American Lumberman. 





WOODS FOREMAN, 25 YRS. EXP. 


In logging, cruising, laying out and building R. R., 
wants position. 
Address “G. 57," care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


OWNER OF CIRCULAR SAWMILL 
Who has cut out in present location desires op- 
portunity to keep his mill running. If you have 
timber or could use partner with almost new mill, 


trucks, etc., write 
Cc. G BENNETT, Middletown, New Jersey 











WILL BUY LARGE OR SMALL TIMBER 


Tracts, with or without the land. 
Address “H. 59,” care American Lumberman. 
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